der the billows, blasphemy and prayer were now 
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"Sereckers!’’ Despair was in her tones, utter 
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, pot encounter alone.’’ 


“gwaying himself back and forth. 
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LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 
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(Batered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1357 
by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court fer the Eastern District of Pennsylvania } 


CHAPTER III. 

It was long past midnight. The tempest was 
beginning to abate. Through the dispersing 
clouds, appeared at ‘ast, a wan, affrighted moon, 
pallid with Cimmed ix On the coast of 
Lighthouse Island lay etrewn the wreck of the 
{li-fated vessel, whose passengers that night 
had meta borrihie death Death on the stormy 
gea, unseen, unknown, unpitied! There had 
been hurried proyers tur misspent lives, there 
had been heartrending cries of terror, there 
had been shrieks, and oaths, there had been 
despairing appeals to heaven’s mercy, but un- 


suty. 


hushed forever. 

On a smal! peninsula, leaning against the 
rocks, was the venerable lighthouse-keeper. | 
His gaze was fixed and st« adfast over the water. 
He had done al! that lay in his power, and yet 
not a life had been saved. What could he ac- 
complish, be, a poor atom of humanity in op- 
position to the angered elements? He stood 
there watching a boat propelled by a single oars- 
man that was rapidly making headway towards 
the land. In it was Nicholas Hallowell. As 
be ran the skiff lightly upon the sand, and put | 
ap his oars, the old man approached. | 

«« What news, my son ?”’ 

«* Hist, father, they are at work. I pulled 
round as quiet as I could to the cove, and saw | 
one or two of the cursed wretches moving | 
about the beach. I don’t doubt some of the 
bodies have been tossed up there.’’ 

The keeper crossed himself reverently. “ My | 
God, how long are such things tobe?” He 
uttered nothing more, but in these few words | 
came forth a world of sorrow and bitterness | 
from his old but kindly heart. Long as he had 
been accustomed to like asscciations, he was 
not depraved or hardened from the humanity of | 
our cOmmon nature. No more was said, as | 
Nicholas quietly drew up the skiff above water 
mark, and the two proposed to return to the | 
houre. Suddenly the old man drew back. 


¢ Who is that? I thought I saw some one | 
” 





| 


«¢ Father,”’ said a clear though low voice, ‘‘it | 
ds I, Ruth. 1 have been trying to find you this | 
hour. Is Jew with you?” 

# No, lass, you know I left him at the house. 
This is no time for you to be abroad. We are | 
going home now, turn back with us.”’ 

«Jem not here? Then he has gone to the | 
hopeless despair. ‘1 watched him,” she said, | 
I watched him al! the night, and thought him | 
eafe in his room ti)] an hour ago. Oh, father, | 
father !’’ | 

«Gone! are you sure, Ruth? I cannot think 
the lad wou!d be £0 disobedient.”’ | 

s¢ He is nowhere at the light. 
tain of it as that 1 live.” 

Poor old man! He did not, because he | 
would not, believe. Nicholas was far more 
demonstrative. 

« The rasca)!”’ he cried, “he shall pay for 
@his! Do you go home with Ruth, father. I 
will find the boy and bring him myself. To 
¢hink that he should come tothis! Turn home, 
Doth of you.”’ 

sé Nicholas,”’ said Ruth firmly, “if you go I 
accompany you. I have more influence with 
these people than you. It isa risk you must 


I am as cer- 


«Ruth is right,’ put in her father, feebly. 
This blow had seemed as it were to paralyze his 
faculties. le was sitting, bent almost double 
with his deep sorrow, on a fragment of rock, 
‘*My son do 
@et attempt it without your sister. It is too 


much risk anyway, but—oh, the poor, poor, 


deluded boy !’’ 
His snow-white hair blew wildly around his 
bowed head, silvered by the moonlight that fell 


> over all things. The scene was one of uncom- 


a 


- 
‘ 


ae 


. * 


mon loveliness. The bay, rolling back and 
forth its breakers, the rocks, the solemn sha- 
@ows, the shinivg sand, each combined to make 
a picture worthy of a true artist’s genius. And 
én the distance loomed up the tall, gaunt light- 
house, crowned at its white summit with a focd 
of crimson illumination. 

Nicholas Hallowell was easily convinced. He 
&new that these semi-smugglers, semi-wreckers 


~ gould as soon injure themselves as they would 


£&~ arm a hair of his sister’s head, and accom- 


i sc 
tr 
&: 


. 


\- 


pafect towards the friendly light. 


panied by her, he felt that he should, in a mea- 
gure share this security, although few of these 
men either loved or respected the eldest son of 
the keeper of the lighthouse. He may have 
deserved both love and respect, but, certainly, 
de had never yet awakened such emotions to- 
wards himself among the inhabitants of the 
island. 

Bidding the two God-speed, John Hallowell 
‘stood a moment to watch them winding among 
the rocks towards the distant cove, where 
Nicholas had observed the wreckers to be at 
their work of depredation, (and depredation of 
the dead!) then slow'y and feebly turned his 

His elasticity 


wor walk was gone, be was now in appearance, 


well as jp years, an aged man. He had 


| grown old in ao hour’ 


ee ee 


| heart—a 


his crew. 
1 


“Ruth,” said Nicho- 
las, * what if Jem isn’t 
among them ?’’ 

«But he ie '’’ was 
the reply. 
“TT know it. I 
reason to be sure of it.” 
And they walked on 
silently, stealthily to- 
wards the proposed 
destination. The moon 


decisive 


h ay 


occasionally became 


obscured by clouds, 


and they had to feel 


their way among the 
jagged rocks by slow 
and insecure degrees. 
At one moment the 
path conducted them 


| tothe edge of a preci- 


pice below which the 
water dashed with fran- 
tic violence, and the 
next it spanned a black, 
threatening chasm; 
but a filse step and 
they were lost! Each 
knew chis path by 
thousand 
times since their child- 


hood had they gone 
| overitin perfect safety, 


yet at any instant liable 


| tosudden death. Inthe 


obscurity it was now 


| doubly dangerous. 


* Let me go first,” said Ruth, coolly, « Iam 
lighter of foot than you, and consequently a 
better pioneer.” 

‘‘Curse the darkness,” was Nicholas’ only 
answer as he clung to a projecting bush, while 
his sister passed before him on the narrow 
track. As he spoke, in one bold blaze of light, 
the moon burst from the clouds, and stood re- 
vealed in all the old majesty with which, since 
the commencement of the world, she has 
charmed the eyes of universal humanity. 

In a glance the brother and sister saw that 
they stood on a slight elevation just overlook- 
ing the cove where were the wreckers. Moving 
hither and thither, they beheld below the 
dusky figures of these men, while a restrained, 
confused murmur of voices rose on the mid- 
night breeze. 

‘* Hist!”? said Ruth in an undertone, «do 
not go any farther. Do you see?”’ 

«Yes; the devils!” 

There was silence for a little while, during 
which both brother and sister meditated on 


| what course it was best to pursue next. Ruth 


was the first to break it. 

* Nicholas ?” 

ss Well ?’? 

“IT think you had better stay here while I 
go down and speak to some of them.”’ 

‘You? alone! Are you crazy?” 

¢* One of us can accomplish quite as much as 
two—perhaps more—and at half the risk, which 
as far as I am concerned will be little. Be- 
sides, do you not see—if anything should hap- 
pen, you are where you can witness all, and 
can come to the rescue if you perceive the ne- 
cessity ?”’ 

“True, but—”’ 

«‘ In short, Nicholas,’ interrupted Ruth, «in 
short, Nicholas, I think yourpresence will be but 
an aggravation to the tempers of Will Barnes and 
You are not a favorite of his, as you 
know—a hot word from you might cause some 
disaster you would never cease to regret. As 
for me I am a woman—”’ 

«So much the worse.”’ 

«I am a woman, and there is, even with 
these poor, uncouth fellows, a sort of respect 
for all womanhood. Besides, they love me, 
personally, and consequently I feel secure with 
them here, alone, and at midnight. I am going 
down to them. It must be so. Stay where you 


' are until I come back, with Jem if I can—with- 


out him if I cannot. I shall at least learn some- 
thing of him.’’ 


Nicholas yielded, and took up his position 


turn, as, with a wild, half involuntary gesture 


of farewell, his sister began to descend the | 


path. He followed her figure with his eyes 
till a bend in the rocks hid her from sight, then 
turning to the cove, he concentrated all his at- 
tention on the movements of the wreckers; the 
moon, however, was again partially obscured, 


and by her fitful rays he could discover nothing | tinue his office of plunder. 


of importance. 

There was something in the adventure, the 
novelty, the very sorrow of this night, that 
awoke Ruth Hallowell to new life. 


RUTH AND THE WRECKERS, 


sight, that sight! It was one to haunt the 


' memory for years, one to start into recollection 


even on a death bed! 

The cove on whose shore the water had 
thrown these bodies, was a slight indentation 
in a point of land, in that portion of the bay in 
which the wreck had taken place. Being the 
most prominent division of that side of the 
island, the tide and winds had drifted thither 
a large number of these terrible waifs, although 
on other parts of the coast had likewise 
floated the same fearful tokens of the night’s 
disaster. 

The girl shuddered as she looked upon this 
unholy spot of pillage, for bending over their 
lifeless victims were the wreckers, plundering 
them of their very clothing, rudely stripping 
of their ornaments the hands of delicate wo- 
men, and coarsely jesting as they cast away the 
nude, despoiled bodies. Such was the scene 
on which, like a being from another world, 
Ruth Hallowell suddenly appeared. Unheard, 
none knew of her approach, until in their very 
midst these men beheld her pale and horror- 
stricken face, in which, however, was described 
nothing that assumed the form of apprehen- 
sion. Erect, and characteristically fearless of 
demeanor, as always, Ruth walked calmly to 
where Will Barnes, the leader of the gang, 
knelt, rifling the pockets of one of the drowned 
men. The wreckers gave way before her with- 
out a word, parting hither and thither as though 
she had been the princess she looked, and they 
but her humble vassals. Will Barnes, only, 
| Was unaware of her presence, as in the shadow 
of an immense boulder, with his back to both 
her and the moonlight, he pursued bis dread- 
ful operations. When, suddenly, the girl’s 
cool, moist hand touched his own, he started 
up, uttering horrible oaths, and quaking with 
cowardly fear, at abrupt contact with those 
damp, unearthly fingers. 

“It is I,”? she said, “* give me back my 
brother !”’ 

It was then, as she spoke, that he recog- 
nised her. 

‘*¢Good Lord! what are you doing here, 





/ on the trunk of a fallen tree, to await her re- | 


Her eyes | 


Miss Ruth ?”’ 

‘*Where is my brother—give me back my 
| brother.’’ 

‘‘I know nothing of him,’’ he muttered 
doggedly. 

‘¢ Give him to me, I say.”’ 

“This is a pretty place for you, isn’t it?” 





he retorted, with some show of returning 
boldness, ‘‘a pretty place, and a pretty scene 
for a gal like you. Go hum with you, at 
once.”’ 

‘“ Not till I find Jem. I know he is here. 
| I will not stir, unless he accompanies me.”’ 
«Stay, then,’? he said, savagely; « hope 
| you'll like the fun.” 
| Giving the body he had been despoiling a 
| brutal kick, he prepared deliberately to con- 
But as ke bent 
| anew over the prostrate form before him, he 
uttered a cry of atfright. 

‘*Good God! look here !”’ 
And in horror, Ruth looked. Those dull, 


kindled with fire, her steps grew prouder and | leaden eyes were slowly unclosing, and the 


} 


freer as she descended the rocks to encounter, | ghastly face, lying on the sand, was writhing in 


alone, this gang of desperate men, made so by | the moonlight with its returning life! 


The 


sin, perverted from goodness by glittering |man still breathed! Guilt makes cowards of 


temptation snd the stings of poverty. 


jusall. Will Barnes sprang from the spot as 


Oh, when we look around the universe and | though an hundred fiends were after him in 


wonder at its Colossal Evil, let us remember 
also the magnitude of Temptation! 


When Ruth arrived at the foot of the promi- | 


| hot pursuit, while, unnoticed by the rest of the 
| wreckers, who had now quietly resumed the 
| * * . 

various occupations which her appearance bad 


nence on which she had left Nicholas, she | ‘terrupted, Ruth Hallowell knelt, moved by 


paused a moment to contemplate the scene be- | 


fore her—a group of dwarf pine trees completely 
hiding her person without impeding her view. 


awe and deep pity, at the side of the half 
j} drowned man. The white face was calm and 
still enough now—but placing her hand over 


Stout-hearted as she was, strong of nerve as | the heart she felt indeed the faint, unequal pul- 


she had always imagined herself to be, even 
Ruth Hallowell quailed at the sight she be- 
held. 


Outstretched upon the red, wet sand, lay in- | 


the wrecked—hu- 
few hours 


deed the stark bodies of 
man beings, who but a 
breathed, despaired, There they 
were, men, women and children, some already 
denuded by their captors, lying stiff, cold, mo- 
tionless, in the white moonlight, some with 
wide open, senseless eyes, staring into the mid- 
heavens, some with hands clenched and Knot- 
ted into horrible attitudes of prayer. Oh, that 


before 
perished. 


i 


sation of awakening vitality, and by its tremu- 
lousress she knew that Life and Death were 
struggling for ultimate victory. 


In one brief moment of reflection, the girl 


| Tevolved as she knelt there, a dozen ditferent | 
plans for the aid of this dying creature. She | 
well knew that succor of any kind in circum-| What should she do? 


stances such as these, was not the poliey of 
Will Barnes or his associates. It added a liv- 
| ing witness to their already suspected misde- 
/Meanors. No, such was not their policy. Many 
| of them heid in their own breasts certain little 
|unpleasant remembrances of cases like this, 





where by exposure, or an indefinite quantity of 
rough handling they had opportunely silenced 
forever any symptoms of life. How should she 
act? To leave the poor wrecked creature 
even for aa instant alone, would be, she felt, 
his destruction. His breath was in their 
power, yet so long as she remained there, it was 
sacred; such was her influence over them. 
She blessed God for it, as silently she crouched 
on the sand, chafing those broad, cold tem- 
ples with her hands. Will Barnes had re- 
turned and now stood at her side, looking on 
surlily. An idea struck the girl. 

“ Will,” she said, «quick, bring me some 
brandy.” 

The man hesitated, looked slowly about, as 
though meditating a suitable reply, and thus an- 
swered briefly, 

*¢ Haven’t got none, Miss Ruth.’ 

«Get me soma, then—quick— quick !”’ 

«If Miss Ruth will jist go hum, now,”’ very 
grufiiy, «<I’ll see to allthis. Miss Ruth don’t 
know nothing about it—if she’ll leave the man 
be, I can promise he’ll do well enough. ’Taint 
no use botherin’.’’ 


A shudder went through the girl’s frame. 
She realized, awfully, the horror of such a 
death! the horror of such a death as the man 
must inevitably encounter, should she quit the 
spot. 

«‘T will not leave him,’ she said pas- 
sionately. ‘*Do not think it. Will, if you 
would not have the crime of murder on your 
soul, lift him up, and carry him to the light ”’ 

She rose as she spoke ; she rose trembling 
with indignant feelings, but the color died away 
upon her cheeks, her lips parted in wonder, her 
gray eyes dilated at the sight which the change 
in her position revealed. Directly opposite 
where she stood was a huge bald reach of rock. 
Nothing broke its grim outline save here and 
there some scant unthrifty bushes of that spe- 
cies which retain their verdure all the year.— 
As Ruth Hallowell gazed, she saw one of these 
masses ef foliage thrust aside by some Invisible 
agency, and in the space thus disclosed she be- 
held a red, moving torchlight! The thought 
struck her instantaneously that this was the en- 
trance to the cavern of which, from her child- 
hood, she had heard so many vague, unreal re- 
ports as being the resort and store- house of the 
smugglers. She had scarcely ever given credit 
to the supposition, because each foot of the 
Island was, she supposed, too well known to her 
and her family for anything of the kind to have 
escaped observation. But sight was now the 
best of evidence. The testimony of the senses 
was not to bedoubted. As the pendant bushes 
swung again to their places, she saw that 
they had been brushed aside by a man, who at 
the same moment made his appearance from 
the interior of the rock. Involuntarily the 
young girl uttered an exclamation at this far- 
ther proof of the certainty of her discovery, 
which cry too late she attempted to repress, as 
she saw that the keen eyes of Will Barnes were 
upon her instantly. Following the direction of 
her gaze, he was conscious, at once, of the cause 
of her amazement; Ruth knew then that she 
had betrayed herself. 


For a moment, Will stood intensely regard- 
ing her. There was rage, absolute fury in his 
bloated face and blood-shot eyes, but there was 
mingled with them, too, something of irresolu- 
tion—doubt, whether violently to accuse the 
girl of having pried into things that concerned 
her not, or to keep silence and trust to good 
fortune that she had not, indeed, discovered the 
great secret of his miserable profession. Ruth 
Hallowell read, at a glance, the danger of her 
position; like lightning she realized that but a 
straw’s weight might decide the balance of life 


or death for herself—a word, a single, exaspera- 


ting, accusing word, and her fate might be seal- 
ed. She felt that all past obligation between 
her and this man were, as far as he was concern- 
ed, forgotten. There was toe much vital inte- 
rest at stake on his side, to allow the operation 
of feelings of gratitude on his coarse nature.— 


common character was not long deciding. 
“Will,” she said, “you are right; I have seen 
all!”’ 
“The devil you have! Curse it, why did you 
come here, why did you come here, you——”’ 
he paused, not daring to utter the low, vile ad- 





Her courageous, un-| 





jective he had pur-! I swear to you solemnly, sacredly, never, never 


posed, for Ruth’s eyes | to tell what I have seen. 
poor old father’s heart.’’ 


and 
magnetically gleaming 
in his own, while her 
cold hands extended 
themselves till they 
touched bis shoulder. 

“Will, stop! do not 
say anything more! I 
am sorry I saw what was 
none of my business to 


were suddenly 


see, but still more sorry 
that there should be 
any such necessity for 
secrecy. 
my word of honor I will 
never betray you!”’ 
«7 women’s honor!”’ 
sneered the man; “do 


I give yon, 


Do not break my 


“Tt can't be helped,” said the man, sullenly ; 
“the truth ia, till we get rid of a new cargo of 
goods we have on storage, we won't run the 
chance. 'Taint no use asyin’ one word, What's 
got to be has got to be. You may bless your 
sters it ain't no wus. I tell you what, Ruth 
Hallowell, if it had been anybody but you, 
you wouldn't have come off as easy as this, no, 
not by a long shot!’ And he turned away 
whistling. 

Ruth was a brave girl, but she was no 
heroine. She felt a despair at her heart for 
which not even the circumstances of her threat- 


ened imprisonment could account. Perhaps 


| the continued and most unusual excitement of 
‘the night had been more than she could en- 


you think that J, that | 


any of us, will trust you 
to go away and this 
found out by you? Do 


you think we can live | 
and know there is only | 


a hair's 

tween us and ruin, 

eh? Honor! honor!” 

He seized her by 

the shoulder. He 

shook her violently, 

like one overpowered 

by the infimences of 

rage and fear. No 

human being could 

have appeared more like a fiend than did he 

at this moment. Attracted by the noise of 

the struggle, the remainder of the wreckers 

| gathered quietly around, some of them expos- 

tulating while others excitedly enquired the 

cause of the proceeding, and endeavored to sepa- 
rate Will from his trembling victim. 

‘-She bas seen the cave,”’ he said, furiously ; 
‘she has come here to spy out our hiding place, 
curse her!”’ 

Hearing this, Ruth Hallowell, as soon as she 
could command herself and regain her breath, 
eyed indignantly the group of reckless men in 
whose centre stood her wrathful accuser. 

“J did not!” she cried hotly. ‘William 
Barnes, you know you speak falsehood when 
you say so. I came here to find my brother— 
to take him away from you. I was here as no 
spy. What I have seen, I never dreamed of 


| seeing, nor did I wish to see. Give me my bro- 


ther, that I may leave you at once.’’ 

There seemed to be some species of consulta- 
tion going on among them. They gathered 
closer together; occasionally a fragmentary word 
or two floated towards heron the breeze. Who 
shall say what was the suspense, the agony of 
that interval to this young girl? She was one 
of those who do not dread death; that is, she 
had no cowardly fear of the mere parting of the 
soul from the body. The future was to her, as 
to many, an uncertainty; she had no glorious, 
colossal Faith on which tolean. She knew that 
there wasaGod. She adored Him, thankfully, 
asthe maker of Heaven and earth, but more of 
religion than this, she possessed not. Therefore 
it was that Eternity had for her no offering of 
everlasting safety. Yet, strange contradiction, 
she did not fear to die! 


As she stood, reposing against the rocks, a 
casual observer would have deemed her calm- 
ness to be statue-like indifference as to her fate. 
But it was not so. She loved life. She was 
too young to have reached such a point of stoi- 
cism. Unhappy as she had often been in her 
misplaced position in the world, with all her soul 
she loved life! 

The conference ended, one of the wreckers 
approached her, not insolently, like Will Barnes, 
but hat in hand, and with a concerned, respect- 
ful air. 

‘¢ Miss Ruth,”’ he began, “« we be very sorry, 
but it can‘t be helped, and, and a 

‘¢ Why don’t you speak out like a man, you 
fool,’ cried Will Barnes. ‘The whole of the 
matter is, that while she’s here, we mean to 
keep her, that’s all, and that we won’t run no 
chance of any blabbing. We can shut her up, 
that’s what we can do, and teach her better than 
to meddle next time. ” 

Rath Hallowell looked from one to the other, 
too bewildered to understand the implication of 
what she heard. 

« John, ” she faintly said, addressing the first 
speaker, “what do you mean—what is it all 
about? Where is Jem?” 

«Locked up! ’”? volunteered Will Barnes, 
‘¢locked up for breaking rules, and he’ll stay 
there too! ”’ 
| «« What rules?” fiercely and recklessly said 
| Ruth, no longer striving to restrain her long 
subdued anger. * Why did you entice him 





breadth be | 





| 
| 


from home, and against your promise, too ?— | 


| Are you a rascal in all senses of the word? ”’ 
| The wreckers laughed. There was, to them, 
| something farcical in her earnestness. Besides, 


| Will Barnes had so long played the tyrant over 


dure. At all events a slow haze seemed creep- 
ing over everything arouod her, against which, 
heightened as it was by a sudden sense of phy- 
sical weakness, she had no power to combat. 
Feebly attempting to catch at the rocks she 
fell fainting to the ground. 


CHAPTER IV. 
he peaked roof of the cavern was scarcely to 
be seen in the sort of universal twilight which 
pervaded the place, and it seemed to grow more 
and more lofty the farther the gaze penetrated 
its wild, rocky length. 


At least, so thought Ruth Hallowell, as, rais- 
ing herself on her elbows, she looked care- 
fully and fearfully around. It was not then all 
a dream; she had not just awakened from 
sleep. No! the acute pain in the throbbing 
head, the sight of those towering walls of 
stone, hewn by the free hand of Nature, 
these convinced her of her previous insensi- 
bility, and her present imprisonment. It was 
not actual day—she knew that, and yet the 
light streaming here and there through the 
fissures in the rocks had a yellow tint not ua- 
like that of morning sunshine. On watching 
it intently she saw that it was moonlight, but 
moonlight that was fast mingling with the red 
rays of the rising sun. The eventful night wae 
at its close. 


This, then, was the cave of which she had 
heard traditionally all her life; this dark, but 
not unlovely spot was the rendezvous of all the 
smugglers by whom so long Lighthouse Island 
had been rendered notorious. No one knew 
what crimes might have been committed there 
—what dread sins that shunned the light of 
day. She gazed about her with frightened 
awe. Perhaps, who could tell, those noble 
archways above had sometime or other echoed 
‘with the dying moans of murdered men, whose 
bones even then were whitening in the more 
secluded parts of the cavern. Perhaps—but she 
closed her eyes and buried her face in her hands 
to shut out the terrible visions her imagination 
conjured. She was suddenly startled by the 
sound of a human voice, seemingly very near. It 
was low and feeble, and resounded throughout 
the cavern gloomily, waking here and there 
hollow echoes that added very materially to 
the poor girl’s depression of spirits. She lis- 
tened breathlessly for a repetition of the noise, 
but it came no more. She heard only the 
splashing of the water on the sands without, 
and the dismal shrieks of the sea-gulls as they 
flew over or alighted upon the island. Pre- 
sently the morning broke. The bright, golden 
sun-rays penetrated casually and faintly even 
there, and, rising, the young girl attempted to 
inspect, by the light of day, her new dwelling- 
place. The floor was of white sand, firm as 
though the waves had just receded from it. Is 
the crevices of the rocks, that were not above wa- 
ter mark, lay scattered delicate shells of so many 
varieties of shape and color, that she half for- 
got her griefs in looking at and admiring them. 
The stray sunbeams that gave dim illumination 
to the place, lit up also like so many glittering 
lamps the crystals pendant from the roof and 
sides of the cave. A thousand reflected rays 
sparkled on them wherever the eye turned. 
Never had Ruth Hallowell imagined anything 
so lovely. The floor was strewn with pieces of 
drift-wood; she shuddered as she recognized 
among them the mouldering fragments of ship 
timber, remains of vessels, which, perhaps the 
tides had cast up there years and years before. 

Look whichever way she would, she could 
discover no signs of the entrance. She groped 
her way hither and thither, but unavailingly ; 
no token of it was to be found. She did this, not 
because she meditated escape, but simply from 
motives of natural curiosity, which she did not 
dream of repressing. At length hearing voices 
and footsteps she sat down to await quietly 


| whatever might transpire. The sounds came 


nearer and nearer. 
‘/Miss Ruth, Miss Ruth?” she heard some 
one call, and before she could reply another, 


| and a female voice said, 


« Pshaw, how do you ‘spect her to answer 


_ them that it was decidedly refreshing to hear him | when you say she isin aswoon? You'll be 
| met so boldly by words like these, words which | Waitin’ for the dead to speak the next thing, 
| but few of themselves would have dared to utter. | N oah.”’ 


| «Stop your noise!”’ said Will, savagely.— 


With a cry of joy Ruth sprang to meet them ; 


Instantly the laughter ceased. Then coolly ad- she recognized the tones of the man as those 


| dressing Ruth : 


of Noah Williams, one of the most humane of 


‘«‘ Things isn’t so bad but they can be made | the smugglers, while the female’s had a strong 
| wus, Miss Ruth; I’d advise you to keep quiet. | resemblance to those of a woman who passed 


The boy is jist where he ought to be. He fol- for his wife on the island, but who, unfor- 
lowed me here without my knowin’ it, to please | tunately, had rather a remote claim to that 
| himself, and now he can stay to please me. As | title as there were two other women in the ad- 


tent yourself among us. ia 
_ Ruth shuddered. 
| 
‘wrath all dissipated. Will's hard features re- 
| laxed slightly as he saw her visible distress. 


| « We can send some sort of word to him, I insecurity. 


for you, for a day or two you will have to con- | jacent New Jersey 


| 
| 


villages who professed & 
prior right to Noah’s attractive person. He 
was a tall, gaunt fellow, whose various limbs 


«And my father?” she asked wildly, her always bore the appearance of having lately 


become unpegged at the joints, and were im 
consequence in a somewhat precarious state of 


His hair was of a carrotty red, and 


| suppose, enough to quiet him till you get back.” | hung generally in long matted plaite around 
| « Get back! Oh, Will, cannot you trust me? \ his cheeks; a wiry, unshorn beard and mous 
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tache of the same color completing the picture. 
Though his figure was spare and il) made, it 
Bore about it the indications of great muscular 
strength. As a result of this fact Noah was 
almost universally dreaded. He fought his 
own battles, and was a king ia his own right, 
notwithstanding there was a sort of tacit ac- 
knowledgment among his companions that Will 
Barnes should have the management of all their 
concerns. 

« Here I am,”’ said Ruth, overjoyed to have 
her solitude broken upon even by these two 
rare specimens of the human race. 

«Poor crittur,’’ sald Noah, compassionately; 
«<I be real sorry for ye, Miss Rath, but ye sce 
it couldn’t be helped, no ways. It’s only for a 
day or two. Here’s Spitfire nor, is goin’ to 
do all she can fer ye, to make ye comfortable, 
won't yer, Spit?” 

«Lor yes,” replied the woman, bobbing 
a most astonishing curtesy to the young 
girl. “To be sure the men says she can’t 
leave the cave, but for all that we can fix her 
up right nice. °*Spose you feel pretty hungry, 
don’t you, Miss; as if you wanted a little 
breakfast, like— eh ?”’ 

«Not particularly,” said Ruth, “but for 
the sake of mercy, am I to stay in this dismal 
place ?”” 

«< Why, no, Miss,’’ said Nosh, facetiously, 
«not zackly here, you knew, and yet kinder 

here too—ha, ha, fanny, aint it? Spit, do you 
show Miss Ruth the way, while I look afterthis 
ere man.”’ 

Hie went forward a short distance and 
stooped down over what Ruth had supposed in 
the obscure light, was a mound of stone and 
gand. It was not, however, fer, scarcely with- 
out an effort, the smuggier lifted the object in 
his arms, and slung it carelessly over his great, 
long shoulder. 

As he did so, again Ruth heard the feeble, 
hollow moan which had before so startled her. 

«¢ What is it—whe is it ?”” she asked her com- 
panion, in a low voice. 

«« Qh, nothin’,”’ said Spitfire, briskly leading 
the way into the back of the cavern. «It’s 
nothin’ but a man. He would come to, you 
know. Came to, right in spite of em. *Spect 
the men’s awful mid. I heeri one of ’em 
blowin’ about it, and Barnes said out and ont 
at wouldn’t have happened if it hadn’t been 
fer you. Guess he dida*t like to wet him again 
for fear you’d blab.’’ 

«¢ Wet him !” said Ruth, with an involuntary 
shiver. 

«Lor, yes, miss, wet him—put him where he 
eame from—in the water.’’ 

Amazed and horrified, Ruth followed her 
conductor in silence, while a little behind, out 
of reach of hearing, however, stepped Noah 
Williams, carrying the shipwrecked man over 
his shoulder, and coolly whistling «: Hail:Co- 
Yambia.”” The woman’s breath was strongly 
redolent of whiskey. It was only in view of 
her partial intoxication that Ruth could ac- 
count for her extraordinary, and, on her own 
part, imprudent communicativeness. For some 
time they traversed the cavern without speak- 
img. The farther they proceeded, the more 
was the young girl astonished atthe extent and 
Deauty of this underground freak of nature. 
Sometimes the roof descended so low they 
were obliged to creep on their hands and knees 
te avoid contact with it, and the next mo- 
ment it sprung up into lofty arches, that gave 
back sonorous echoes to their very footfalls, 
while little golden gleams of sunlight occasion- 
ally fell over their pathway, which otherwise 
would have required toreblight to render it pass- 
able. 

« Spit!’? suddenly cried the smuggler, “as 
Bure as you live you’re goin’ by them two 
doors. There, there they be to the right.— 
Look sharp and open the left one of ’em quick, 
for this ’ere chap is none of the lightest, I can 
tell you!”’ 

The woman obeyed, and unlocking the door 
designated, which was made in a rough board 
partition between two columns of rock, at one 
side of the cave, she indicated forth her hand 
for Ruth to enter first. The girl did so unhe- 
sitatingly. She was followed by Noah Wil- 
liama, still bearing his living burden, and Mis- 
tress Spitfire herself brought up the rear, bang- 
ing to the door and locking it with a vigor 
which Ruth thought rather unnecessary. It 
was a small, low chamber, seemingly worn by 
the operation of the water from the very heart 
of the rock. It was lit by a solitary: candle, 
which burned onachair, the only article of 
furniture the room contiined. 

And in this room, lying on a loose heap of 
straw, Ruth beheld her brother James, buried 
in profound slumber. The noise of their en- 
trance did not disturb him. He moved slight- 
ly, murmured some few inaudible words, and 
gank back to a deeper sleep than before. 


Ruth Hallowell stooi gazing at her false, 
weak brother long and earnestly. The flicker- 
ing candle-light by no means ennobled the 
expression of his sinister face, grown almost 
idiotic now in its state of perfect repose. His 
black hair was pushed back from the brow, re- 
vealing its organs of shallow faculties, and the 
consequent mental] worthlessness of their pos- 
sessor. Unkind as he had often been, unwor- 
thy of regard as he had shown himself, Ruth 
felt jaexpressible gratitude for this meeting.— 
Half unconsciously she cast herself on the 
atraw beside him, and clasping her hands fer. 
vently together, blessed her Creator's name in 
humble, thankful prayer. 

She was aroused by the rough bat not rude 
touch of Noah Williams’s heavy hand on her 
shoulder. 

“If you please, Miss Ruth, to move a bit. 
TI want to put this feller down there on the 
atraw.’’ 

Ashamed of her thoughbtlessness, the girl 
sprang out of his way, and not without some 
little display of tenderness, the man deposited 
his burden by the side of the sleeping lad, who, 
fairly awakened now, sat up, and rubbed his 
eyes, looking sullenly around, but without in 
the most remote degree deigning to recognise 
Ruth. She met his gaze sternly and coldly. 
Neither spoke. Such was the reunion of this 
brother and sister. Seldom before were there 
two people thus closely connected, so totally | 
dissimilar in all those respects that make the 
bond of nature to be doubly loved and honored 
by each. 

«< Water—water—whoever you arc, for God's 
sake, give me water !”’ 

The cry came from the pallet of straw. 
was like the wail of the dying, 


It 


misery. 


The woman, whom Noah Williams had desig- 
pated as « Spitfire,” brought a pitcher from an 
adjoining and smaller room, from which she 
poured some water in a cracked tea cup. Pre- 
senting it to the man’s lips he drank eagerly, 
as one parched by intolersble thirst, and then 
sighing, closed his eyes agsin. His face was 
as colorless asa marble statue’s. Ruth thouget 
him dying. She had never yet witnessed death, | 
and for the first time, now realized its fearful | 
solemnity. The water, however, seemed to 
have a revivify ing effect. Before long, the sick 





i 


even Spitfire’s noisy preparations for breakfast, 
in the next room, awakened him. 

The day passed wearily and cheerlessly 
enough to both brother and sister. But little 
conversation passed between them. Ruth 
sought no explanation, ani Jem quite as dis- 
creetly refrained from proffering any. They | 
had no means of noting the passing of the | 
hours, for the little room was tetally impervious | 
to the ligtt, and evening, when it fell, found | 
them unconscious of its comimg. 

Spitfire made Ruth a rude bed inthe next | 
room, where, exhausted by fhe previous night's 
trials and sleeplessness, she rested as calmly as 
a child wesried with innocent recreation—the | 
outer chamber being placed at the disposal of 
Jem Hallowell and the stranger, for whom, un- 
assisted Nature was gradually doing wonders in 
the way of restoration. 

There was something about this man, that, 


attention. When be slept during this first day 
of their mutaal confinement, she sat with folded 
hands, mute lips, and fascinated eyes, gazing 
on his white, bruised features—for he had been 
terribly wounded—so ssid Spitfire—whea the 
waves threw him in contact with the rough | 
shore of Lighthouse Island. And even as he 
lay, broad awake, tossing feverishly, on his | 
couch of pain, the girl could not always refrain | 
from bestowing many furtive glances upon him. 
It was like the charm which a snake exercises 
overa bird. Ruth Hallowell experienced for 
this man, no other emotion than that of cordial, 
utter indifference, which was by no meane di- 
minished by his occasional bursts of irritated 
temper. She was tco enthralled by her own 
immediate sorrows, to feel more than a slight 
degree of sympathy for his great sufferings. 
Yet, do what she would, she could not avoid 
or escape this, on his part, involuntary snare of 
fascination. There was nothing about his ap- 
pearance calculated to propossess; th2 very 
curl of his heavy moustache had in it, to Ruth, 
a disagreeable expression, and the pallor of his 
blue eyes impressed her as tame and charac- 
terless,a peculiarity, which, to one who was 
all character, all energy herself, was unfailingly 
displeasing. As the days elapsed, the sick man 
seldom spcke, and scarcely ever looked at 
either of his fellow prisoners. To Spitfire 
alone, on her visits to the cave, was he at all 
communicative, gruffly asking for restoratives, 
feod of a kind to suit his wants or inclination, 
and promising in return, rewards, at which, 
from his present helplessness and poverty, the 
woman always scoffed contemptuously. He 
fared none the worse for this, however, because, 
Spitfire with all her sharp retorts, had some- 
where, a soft place in her heart. Often, after a 
wvielent altercation with her victim, in which 
she abused him furiously, and he himself was 
aot slow to retaliate, thus unwisely prolonging 
the contest, she would suddenly appear on the 
threshold, to Ruth's great amusement, and 
tossing to her patient some desirable delicacy, 
tell him to ‘* Take it, and not make a fool 
of himeself.’’ After which performance she 
slammed the door invariably, aod trotted 
noisily off, singing this refran to a ditty very 
popular at that time, 
‘* Didn't they gebble, 
And didn’t they stuff, 
And weren't they sorry 
When they ha@ enough !"’ 

Two, three days passed tediously by. 

In vain were all Ruth’s aad Jem’s entreaties 
for freedom. Noab Williams and Spitfire were 
the only persons who visited the cave, and the 
sole satisfaction to be obtained from the former 
was a brief, ‘I’m sorry, but it can’t be helped 
—no ways,’’ and from the latter a short nod of 
the head, and a wink from her good-natured 
eyes. 

Ruth began to feel inexpressible anxiety for 
the inhabitants of the little cabin at the light- 
house. She knew they must be experiencing 
great mental trial at her own and Jem’s non- 
appearance, and as night after night passed and 
found them still in the cavern, a steadfast sad- 
ness settled upon her mind. On the fourth 
day of her absence from home, the girl’s joy 
may be imagined, when Spitfire placed in her 
hands this note : 


*¢ Dear Child, 

«We know that you are 
well and safe, and that you wiil be among us 
again before very long. Be patient and hope- 
ful. <All is straight at home. Tell Jem his 
father says he is willing to forgive and forget. 
God bless you both forevermore. 

“ Fatuer Lee.” 


That night she slept with the note and the 
book which it accompanied clasped thankfully 
in her hands. Her dreams ss usual were vivid 
with their reality, but not, as usual, unpeace- 
ful. She was haunted no more by visions of 
nude bodies being tossed about by angry bil. | 
lows, which, resplendent with yellow, silent, 
lightnicg- flashes, beat grandly on rocks up- 
lifting their proud peaks from the bosom of the 


she knew not why, irresistibly attracted Ruth’s | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirable | induction. 


as of American life—respect to the eet in-| ANTIQUB AND MODERN BRUISERS 


teliectual conviction, and a fair and courteous | 
hearing even for the wildest vagary of opinion— 


because we believe William Shaksgeare wrote | 
| to put down this bratal and bloody foppery. 
{ 

' The church of that day often hurled its anathe- 


the works on which his name appears? No, 
no. This may do for Great Britain, but it is 
false and foreign to the genius of the ideal 
Americ. 

The latest jet of contempt spned, 
on Miss Bacon’s the ory relative to Shakspeare, 
has come from the Tribune. In the course 
| an article on the lack of reverence 


12 advance, 


and lite 
rary meo,—an article, think, in some 
| respects, very just and well-founded—occurs 


| the English Government to literature 
as Wwe 


the fol! owing :— 


«England, in regatd to her natienal or po 
literary men, as 
such, is the incarnation of snebberv. Take her 
two most illustrious poets—Shakspeare and 
Burns—representatives of widely diverse ey s 
—and how do we find them treated? t 
Shakspeare, personally and biographically, we 
know next to nothing. All that the industry, 
enthusiasm and wealth of antiquarian societies 
have been alle to evoke respecting him, 
amounts to jast this nething. We do not know, 
felt the 
pangs of social degradation; but that he was 


‘that bis genius, the most worder- 
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| to the search for the True, 
benefit by the instruction, as to learn that a! 
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Co” Why is a pretty young woman like corn 
in time of scarcity Because she ought to be | 
husbanded. 

OG It is an extraordinary fact, that those 
who get to high words generally use low lan- | 





‘in bed late;. 


distinct and | 
appalling with the carnestness of corporeal | 


guage. 
o> “ Are you mate of the ship ?”? asked an | 
emigrant of the cook, who was an Irishman. 
«No, sir; I’m the man that cooks the mate.’’ 
Co Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that 


| breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters | 


for a moment. Cheerfuluess keeps up a day- | 
light in the mind, filling it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity, —.dddison. 

a7" How ro Ruts Your Heartru.—I1st. Stop | 
2. Eat hot suppers; 3rd. Turn 
day into night, night into day; 4th, Take no 


| exercise; Sth, Always ride, when you can walk ; 


6th. Never mind about wet feet; 7th. Have 
half-a-dozen doctors; 8th. Drink all the medi- 
cine they send you; 9th. Try every new quack ; | 
10th. If that doesn’t kill you, quack yours lf, 


| EMMA ALICE BROWNE, 
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THE SHAKSPEAREAN QUESTION 
AGAIN. 

Miss Delia Bacon, of whose Shakspearean 
theory we have before spoken, and whose book 
on the philosophy of Shakspeare’s plays, is 
soon to be issued from the press in this coun- 
try, gets, it must be allowed, rather shabby 
treatment from the lords of the critical press, in 
advance of the publication of her work. Up to 
this date, the New Orleans Picayune is, so far 
as we have seen, the only paper that, mention- 
ing her work, has not shown a disposition te 
give it Jedburgh justice—hanging first, and 
trial afterward. All the other journals, so far 
as we know, are either silent in regard to the 
forthcoming volume, or else echo the senseless 
scotfs of the English literary snobs, adding va- 
rious small sneers of their own, at a work of 
which they kuow nothing, since it has not yet 
appeared in this country. Of course we can 
well imagine by all this reckless and shameless 
prejudgment of a book which we have good 
reason to expect will be of great walue, and 
which will certainly be of great iaterest, how 
fair and iatelligent the judgment will be. But 
this is after the eld, old fashion. The tradi. 
tional, hide-bound, bigoted, dunder-headed, 
log-and-stork spirit of criticism which @erided 
the philosophy of the illustrious Bacow, and 
covered that measureless mine of wisdom and 
learning with all the rubbish of ridicule and oblo- 
quy for at least fifty years, simply because Aristo- 
tle had written, and the stupid world believed, is 
still on the throne, ready to dispense the same 
fate to this learned and eloquent scholar—this 
American woman who comes with the re- 
sult of a life of conscientious and devoted 
inquiry on her lips, telling us of a larger 
and sweeter meaning and merit in our 
favorite drama than we had dreamed lay 
hidden there, and asking only for a calm 
and candid hearing. Singular, that the ver- 
dict of the judges cannot wait for the presenta- 


tion of the case, but must with raw haste! 
deliver itself at the mere announcement on the | 


docket ! 

Would that these eager gentlemen might | 
agree to turn down their supercillious noses, 
uncurl their scornful lips, and humiliate them- 


selves so far as to take a look into Bacon’s | 
Novum Organon—particularly into those por- | 
' diest 
| ¢ gentle whispers and the breath of better | 
| appetites with the disgusting details. 


tions which refer to the * idols’? of the mind, 
and which direct the seeker after truth to care- 


fully rid his intellect of all prejudices and pre- 
| the air—the spirit of the freer hour was already | 
| another o!d European evil, transplanted to our 


conceived notions, as a necessary preliminary 


respectful consideration of Miss Bacon’s trea- 
tise, is the only method by which they can 


| Justly determine its value, to say nothing of the 
decisive hint they would be likely to obtain | 
with reference to the fairness of condemning 
| her work before giving it a perusal. 


If there 
is any one thing that ought to be the peculiar 
and everlasting disgrace of an American, it 


| should be his petrifaction into an immutable 


and irrevocable decision on any subject. The 


| glory of the American man—and above all, of 
| the American scholar—ought to be 


measure of his capacity to consider nothing 
finally settled, and to cordially and fearlessly 
welcome and encourage the spirit of inquiry, 
knowing that truth is stronger and fulsehood 


| weaker, for every honest doubt, and that the 


search for truth is the priceless dignity 
and unbought grace of life. What is William 
Shakspeare to us that we should hail down 
sneers and scoffs on the person who sincerely 


| doubts his hand in the works that bear his 


name, and is ready with the reasons? What! 
must we fail in our duty to decency, and jus- 


; tice, and the primary idea of American letters, 
‘ 


‘* My Con- | 


right to sit at the same table, as an equal, with 
the veriest banger-on of the Court, is ju-t as 
much matter of history, by induction, as if we 
| had the concurrent testimony of his co-laborers 


| in literature, superadded to his own, under his | 
The law which | 
made Shakspeare a vagabond, because he was | 


hand ard seal. 


connected with a play house, is hardly reform- 
ed. We know nothing of Shakspeare because 
literature was despised in Eng)ind—rank, rank 
being <the thing.’ Tlad Shakspeare been a 
noble, we should have bad his biograpby ; 
he been a successful fillibuster, he would 
have been ‘exalted to the peerage.’ But 
he dealt with the eternities, 
| temporalities, royal'y and nobility, ejppre- 
ciated him not. He is a myth so much 
that Miss Delia Bacon has produced one— 





two—solid volumes to prove that Shakspeare | 
was as Joseph Miller, who never made 4 joke | 


nor had an idea, though all the jocular ideas of 
| his time were attributed to him posthumously, 
and that Bacon, Raleigh, and other high priests 
of reason living at atime when a free divine 
utterance was a capital offence, wrote as an ex- 
otyric utterance of an esoteric fith, plays— 
| §the plags of Shakspeare,’ so called—to preach 
the Gospel. How extensively and elaborately 
dead, pulverized, triturated must be the per- 
sonalism of the great man, the poet of poets, 
when such a theory could be even ventured 
upon as that he was a mere link-boy, call- 
boy, preperty-man, loafer, literary clothes- 
horse.”’ 

We need hardly say here again, that we are 
not the advocates of Miss Bacon’s theory, not 
having yet read her book, and not being abk 
to express any opinion regarding its soundness 
till we have read it. But we must say here 
that it is net to be shoved aside by any such 
reasoning as this. The primary assertion that 
the peculiarity of the English polity condemn- 
ed Shakspeare, in common with all low-born 
literary mex of his ‘time, to an obscurity so 
profound that any absurd thevry relative to him 
and “his belongings,’? has become safe and 
plausible, is utterly untrue in fact, and implies 
great unacquaintance with the character and 
conditions of English literary life during the 
Elizabethan, or any other, period. It never 
should be forgetten that although the contem- 
porary tyranny suspected, feared, circumscribed 
and degraded thetiterary men ofthat epoch, there 
were plenty of peaple of every order and de- 
gree who knew hew to walue them, ard whose 
love and interest kept their memories green. 
If we know “next to nothing’ in regard to 
Shakspeare, it is far, far more probable that 
it is because there is newt to nothing to know, 
than because he was the son of a peasant, or that 
liserature and literary men in histime were buried 
in obscurity. It is not because Shakspeare was 
not a noble, that we have no biography of him. 
For we have biography enough of Ben Jonson, 
who was the son of an itinerant preacher of 
humbic birth, and whose mother took a brick- 
layer for her second husband. And we have | 
biography enough of Greene, Marlowe, Fletcher, 
Ford, Massinger, Dekker, Marston, Chapman, | 
Lylly, Webster, Heywood, Eurton, 
and other contemporaries of his, none of whom 
were nobles, and nearly all of whom were of 
low social condition. If his personalism is 


Spenser, 


and triturated’’? by the circumstances of his 
birth, social position and profession, why is 
not the personalism of all these contemporaries 
of his, whose condition in the social scale wis 
similar to his own, also “ dead, pulveri;ed and 
triturated ??? Why do we know so much re- 
garding these persons, and so little regarding 
Shakspeare, if the effects of the English polity 
were disastrous to the memories of all? And 
how is it that we know only as much, if we 
know as much, 
« shirking life’? of his fellow-p!ayers, 
and Peele ? 





They might so far’ 


‘ of a silent revolution, 


in the 


socially degraded and ignored! Why, even 
Alleyn, the actor of that day, could rise so 
high in the scale of social rank, as to marry 
the daughter of the Dean of St. Paul's, Doctor 
Donne, and to have nobles and prelates as his 
guests at God’s Gift College! Under that 
tyranny of Elizabeth and James—at once its 
offspring and its enemy—there was the stur- 
and broadest moral democracy ; 
times’? that Bacon speaks of, were already in 
working in the life of the epoch, preparing to 
burst forth in the solemn glories of Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth. Whatever the Go- 
vernment was, the socicty was in the process 
and a moral feeling per- 
vaded ii, that caused men to be virtually valued 
not for what they held but for what they were. 


The Sir Walter Raleigh who could after the | 


death of Elizabeth, propose to his fellows to 


‘take public affairs into their own hands, and 


form a Commonwealth, was not the man—albeit 
he was a “‘ hanger on of the Court’’—to refuse 
Shakspeare a place at his 
Shakspeare was the man we have supposed him 
to be. And that there was frank and familiar 
intercourse between the literati and the nobility 
of that time, is recalled to our minds whenever 
we think of the Mermaid Club, and Selden, 
Camden, Bacon, Raleigh, Shakspeare, South- 
ampton, Sidney, Spenser—ell those nobles and 
scholars, commingled in gay and free commu- 
nion. 

If Miss Bacon's theory is to be confuted only 
on such premises as the Tribune's article as- 
sumes and implies, its chances at success are 
good, for those premises are not founded on 
the facts of history, biography or induction. 


table as an equal, if 
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| who 
of 


shown by. 


| splendid trappings, 
had | 


and of course the | ; 
| vers of 


| phy of Bacon has been working slowly, 





«¢ extensively and elaborately dead, pulverized | 


| our limbs, and presently the thread is chavged 





about him, as we do of the | 
Nashe | 
English literary men of low birth | 





the | 


| sigus of its success are seen in the facts that news- 


matches, and that these reports are read with 


hy 
Tine’ 


The 


one of 


tournament is now, thank Heaven '— 
the vile, Past. I 
took a good deal of preaching and execration 


dead things of the 





mas, and issued its decrees against these me- 
dieval prive-tights, and good and humane men 
all kings 


turbade them to be held in their dominions | 


of grades and conditions, from the 
on account of their fatal c: 


private 


msequences, to the 
« of | 
»,”’ who hated them for their degradiog 

muight 
them in various ways, for centuries, before they 
olished. 
tained their cue however, and 
list ot 


wse malig- 


scholars, ecclesiastics, and men 


low degree 


intiuence and inhumanity, wr against 


were finally ; Stubbornly they main- | 


it was till 


Ducange could roll up a long princes 


and nobles who lost their lives by t! 


t games, nor till many and many a wound- 


ad dragged himself home trom the 


ha long, misera- 


ed knight h 


lists to moan and toss throug 


die 
a maimed an 


done 
or) 


gu 


y has been hung arcund tl 


then painfully, or else 
debilitated 
Now 
ot 


er 


bh sickt ness, and 


survive to wear out d 
life, that they 


they 


were away with. 


are gone, and thou a deluding mist 
beauty and glo 
by some 


ht to 
slowly dissolving, 


mMemery romancers asd historians | 


who oug have known: better, vet this is 
and will svon leave their re- 
remembrance 


of weak 
of com- 


lics all ugly and ghastly in the 
the The number 
thoughtless people who, in this age 
still think it must have been a fine 
dressed in lustrous mail and 


ot world. and | 
mon sens2, 
thing to see men 
plunging into each other 
on horseback full tilt, with blunt spears, and 


hurling eich other violently to the earth, or 


afterwards stabbing and hacking each other 
axes—just for sport—is ra- 
pidly diminishing. Even the nt lo- 
are beginning to find out that 
Sir Walter Scott's beautiful [eauhoe 


with daggers and 
most ard 
romance 
is a beau- 
tiful lie—false at once to humanity and history 
that the 


thrown upon the 


, 7 | 
glorious colors which he has | 
the 


pageant 
such a 


—and 
tournament, 
hell. 


historian 


ot 


pageant 


are colors thrown upon a of 


And the 
as Mills 


grave statements of 


tind no better fite For the 
more 
and more, in the thoughts of thinking men, 
emancipating the nations from the instincts 
of barbarism to the “reason” of civilization, 
and we cannot now read the pages of such a 
as Mills, without feeling that though 


and eloquence, yet he lacks 


scholar 
he has learning 
the humane spirit and purpose that can alone 


make learning and eloquence acceptable, and 


that to 
where his heart ought to be 


use 
; there is a hole. 
But evil has all the shapes of Preteus, and 
Christendom having finally the 
bloody prize-tighting of the middle ages, seems 
another task before 
suppression of the ot these 
latter days. If Goeffry de Priuli, the feudal 
brute who first invented tournaments, had been 
hand at the outset, toe 
and the ecclesiastics and hu- 


sup — 
now to have her in the 
prize-fighting 


promptly taken ia 
popes and kings, 
mane persons of Europe, who afterwards strove 
so hard to get rid of the curse he inflicted 
upon society, might have been saved their 
labor, and society its losses. So, if Mr. Thomas 
Crib and Messrs. Jackson and Molineaux, and 
other sporting characters of George the Third’s 
time, who first found out that a manly and 
highly desirable addition might be made to 
the circle of the exict sciences, by iustructing 
brawny bullies with enormous flexor and exten- 
sor muscles, to pound each other by a savage 
method with their fists, and who first iastituted 
rings for this purpose in Totteniam-court and 
other places in Enugland—if these chivalrous 
gentleman had been promptly attended to then, 
by the 
Britain might have been spared nearly a cen- 
tury of public bruising betweeen the Nobby 
Ones and Gane Chickens, the Tipton Slashers, 
and Fighting Fancies, the Caunts and Bendi- 
goes, to say nothing of the promiscuous fight- 
ing of the coal-heavers and costermongers, 
constantly carried everywhere, and the 
thorough brutalization of the lower classes of 
English society, effected very much ia this 
way. But people rarely learn to rightly re- 
gard the day of small things. We neglect to 
abolish an evil while it is yet local and friend- 


humanity and civilization of Britain, 


on 


less, aud presently it has become firmly estab- 
lished and strongly supported, and is beyond 
our power. I: is Dr. Johinson’s fable realized— 
we allow a dwarf to put a silken thread around 


into an iron chain, and the dwarf is a giant. 
Probably, before paper reaches our 
readers, the fleet telegraph will have told them 
that about four thousand people calling them- 
selyes Christians, lately assembled on the Ca- 
nada side, to witness the disgusting spectacle 
of two other Christian people (for we suppose 
they too would object to be called pagans,) 
beating each other horribly in cool blood, with 
tists previously chemically calloused to the 
hardness of iron. One man beat the 
blind, and in a fight of two hours, bruised and 
bloodied and blackened him in the most 
frightful manner, to the great delight of the 
assembled spectators, and to the great delec- 
tation of thousands of people who bought pa- 
and gorged their depraved 
All this 
It is the beginn'ng of yet 


our 


otLer 


pers everywhere, 
occurs in America. 


shores, and already flourishing. Pr ze-fighting 
is becoming popularized here, and the surest 


papers, hitherto esteemed respectable, are now 
pablishing all the details of the various bruising 


in conscience 


our great citi i t 


| Tocqueville, t! 


| danger which th 
| that the Republic 
| government cr 
| while sufticiently 
| large enough to repress the 
| population of the towns. 
| riotous 


| onr cities this sammer. 


| lawlessness 


| sideration which mus! 


ing the western Indians, 


' 
| 
philoso- 
t 


auother’s phrase) in the place | 





pleased avidity, and without protest, by a large 
class of the community. 

_ \The decent newspapers say severe things | 
about this unutterably dreadful brutality. But 
about it? It is the general 
law-makers to express the 


} 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 


done 
business of our 

highest truths of humanity and civilization in 
statutory law. It i 
their special business in this relation to mould 


what is to be 


palpable and effectual 


a law sufficiently comprehensive to cover all 
future transgressions of this kind, and safti- | 
ciently stringent to make its violation exceed- 
ingly undesirable. We hope they will attend 
to it. If this sort of thing is not effectually | 
stopped now, it will become so entrenched by | 
continuance, and the support of the depraved | 
taste which it engenders and spreads through | 
the circle of the public, that it will be too 
tormidable and tirmly established to be reached 
law. 


0 


| the new ideas ; 
| precedents are with the aristocracy. 
and lose, but the final victory is sure to be wi * » 
the thinking men, for big brains must rales?) ook 
| world now, and not biz bones. 





Our disposition in this matter is not at all 
Pharisaical. We vinke no outcry against these 
prize-fizbters as conscious rascals and sinners 
Probably they hive their own 
no‘ions about their brutal trade—are accustom- 
ed to think of it with esthetic and professional 


above all men. 


pride —regard it altogether as one of the finest 


of the Fine Arts—and are never at all troubled 
But we who have bete 
rsons, and whe 
inherent wrongfulness, and the 
depraving effect of these gladia- 
honnd o1 our consciences 
ened now and forever, if 


about it. 
ter light than thes: 
see clearly the 


wnorant pr 
debasing and 
torial Cc 
to do ou 


we can. 


rmibats, are 


r best to them, 


THE CIT¥Y DANGER. 


What we character of 
hanged, is a 
De 
st of our govern- 
en much berated 


little 


ming to if the 
Repince 
matter tor the m 
ment and society, who has be 
abused, though 


said many years ego, 


st seri nsideration. 


us co 


*h anals 


and with very reason, 
America, 
f our large cities 
and the nature of their population, as a real 
reitened the stability of the 
He even went so far as to predict 
ould perish unless the 
an armed which 
remain under the 
e nation, would be 
excesses of the 
Nothing could more 
the 


in his work on 


that he considered the size « 


Republic. 


vated force 


small to 


+) 


control of the majority oft 


forcibly illustrate the general justice of 


| French philosopher's apprehensions, than the 


and turbulent condition of several of 
New York in particue 
f the metropolitan 
Every day the rutians gain ground, 
w so formidable as 
rol the govern- 
is a con- 
every good citizen 
Our United 
ially engaged in watch- 
but here in our midst | 
we have tribes of savages which, in sober truth, 
as any savages that 
ever ran wild on the prairies. Ft is really not 
1 flourish of words to spesk of these people as 
They are literally heathen in spirit, 
In appearance they are 
in costume strange and 
coarse, and rude. 
their mouths” 


lar seems to be the focus 
and in that city th: 
to influence and partial 


What they may ¢ 


¥y are n 
ly cont 
lo in future, 
give 
for the 

States troops ar 


caus deepest anxiety. 


e contin 


need watching as much 


savages. 
and savage in habit. 
truculent and brutal ; 
bizarre; in manners violent, 
Their homes and ha>ita are dirty, 
are full of tobacco, 
terated brandy and nnwholesome food. Their} 
speech is slang and oaths, and is almost unintelli- 


and their stomachs of adul— \ 


gible to persons accustomed to hear only simple e 


English. They are lewd, intemperace, glut] 
tonous, thievish, murierous,—the prey of the’s 
low appetites, the vil siti vensities, and the bad. 4 
passions. To who looks at things,, 
and not names, they are as tyuly savages as if 
they had red skins, wore moceasins and breechy; 
cloths, and were a thousand miles away on ther} 
prairies. That nothing should be wanting ta 
complete their resemblance to the genuine 
barbarian, they are organized into tribes wit 
such names as ‘Deal Rabits,’” « 
Thieves,’ «* Killers,” «< Skinners,” « Play 
Uglies,” cte. And under these names the : 
war upon each other, and upon society. “ 
Can anything be done for these poor p 
ple? It is no more their fault that they 
degraded, lawless and wicked, than it is 
fault of the heathen whom we send missionaries, 
to elevate and redeem. If not for Christials 
love and charity, then for our own perse 
and social benefit, measures ought to be ~ 
vised and carried into etfect, to lift these pe 
ple to a purer, more peaceful, and scientifi® 
condition of life. They are a cloud of dang 


& perso! 


teenth century of Christian wisdom and knaq@ial 


ledge, we have no better means of protecting” ’ 5 
selves against them, than the coarse and Huff 
force of bayonets and gunpowder! Pre ys 
against evils which are the legitimate . 
a low mental and moral condition, is only ¢f eR | 
tually secured by the adoption and applieati¢ 
of those practical educational measures whi¢ 
elevate the moral and mental condition. Gan 
powder makes short work of a few « Phi 
Uylies,” but there are others left, and the we 

is never done. But the education whieh 
transform Plug-Uglies into good citizens, 

does cleaa work, and its effects last 

What that education is, and how it can be 
applied, is one of the problems which thet 
servators and guardians of society age 
sulve. 





THACEKERAY'S DEFEAT. s 
The great satirist of society, Thackera 
who recently stood to represent Qzxfe 
city in Parliament, has been defeatedy Al 
opponent, Cardwell, having received “108% 
votes, Thackeray 1,018. The Tribune pol 
out Thackeray’s defeat as a proof of 
low estimation in which literary men arw 
in England. But inthe first place TR 
only lost by 77 votes, and the vote he recef 
shows the measure of the public reg 
Oxford had for him; and in the second 
Parliament this yesr numbers a great 
literary men. So that, although the t 
general statement so far as it refers te) hd 
low opinion the Baraacles and the 8ti 
stalkings have for the literati, is true i 


Por $d 


onour horizon. Shame be unto us if in this ni rt 


os 
y 
ay 


it cannot be proved in this way; nor @am a 


‘+ ) 


be shown that the E nglish people re 
men of letters as the Circumlocution 
regard them. The factis Young Eng 
Old England are grapp!ing for mastery, ang 

have their gains and losses in the pro 
the combat. The sense and thought of ties 
are with the men of letters and the apost 
the prejudices, traditions, ~ 
Both> 


. 


= “es 


oll 


Thackeray’s defeat has brought out the’ — 


lowing epigrara, which has a spice of seri 


* | truth in it: 


A Card-well played has won the game, 
And Thackeray, the trump, has lost, 

The gods were eayer to avert the shame 
Of Kings from thrones to wooden benches 





G7” “ Donald,” said a Scotch dame, 
up from the catechism to her son, “# 
slander ?’’ « A slander, gude mither ?” @ 
young Donald, twisting the corner oC be 9 
* aweel, I hardly ken, uuless it be, 
ower true tsle which one gude wouiag 


j anither.”’ 
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New Publications. 


Care Cox Carne, on tie Came Ann THE 
Fieup, by Da. S. Courron Surrn, (Miller & | 
‘Ourtis, New York; for sale by W. P. Hazard | 
& Brother, Philada.,) is the voice of experience | 
telling the incidents and anecdotes of the cam- | 
paiga in Mexico under General Taylor. “ Chile 
Con Carne’? means literally, red pepper and | 
meat, which may serve to symbolize the pi- 
quant and appetizing style in which our author’s 
solid information \s served up to the public. | 
The book is very clever and amusing. It isa 
succession of graphic sketches of life, charac. 
ter, climate, manners, customs, scenery, per- 
sonal adventure and army operations, in Mexi- 
«0. The writer was Acting Surgeon to Tay- 
lor’s division during the war, and bis book is, 
uundoubted!y,. one of the few works that con- 
trive to be entertaining without violating vera- 
city. 4 


Lecrears on Temperance, by Evirnaces 
Norr, D.D., L.L.D., (Sheldon, Blakeman & 
o., New York; for sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philada., most ingeni- 
ous, learned, impartia!, discriminating, con- 
prehensive, and powerfully-reasoned work ever 
contributed to the Temperance literature of 
this country. 
Jastic research and vigorous analysis, as it is 
for the vigor of its attack upon what one of the 
strongest and sulticst of all reformers—Shak 
@peare—has called « the inordinate cup’? whose 
“ ingredient js a deyil’’ and for the cogency 
and earncatness of its app. 
part’’ of us. 








is pertayp-s the 


It is as remarkable for its scho- 


'to « the immortal 





Mesoms of run Loves or tun Porte, by 
Mas. Jamurson, (Ticknor & Fields, Boston, tor 
eale by T. B. Peterson, Vhila. ) which comes 
forth in the blue and gold now so popular, is, 
as many people know, a series of graceful and 
fuminous biografhical sketches of women, cele. 
brated in antique aud modern European poc- 
try, from the « ladye loves” of the troubadours 
to Rogers's Lucy and the widow of Burns. It 
isadainty book, and good fur summer read- 





| velopment of gentleness or respectability 


| low, when he was ¢ 


tern to the sea, and shading it from the land, to 
guide the lugger’s course; and whenever) 
charming Kitty’s petticoats seemed a trifle more 
stiffly quilted than usual, when she rode into 
the market-town with her basket, it was gene- | 
rally attributed to the presence of cigars. Al- 


| though thus notorions from their youth up, as 


opposing themselves to his Majesty’s excise | 
lawa, they were in all other respects perfectly 

henest and well-conducted, and redeemed, by 
their good-natare and pleasant looks, the rough | 
behavior and buccapeering appearance of old 

Jacob. 
not, in any of ite patterns, favorable to the de- 
he 
had been a pressed man under Nelson, and had 
French 


Ilis life had been a chequered one, and 


fought against the grain and against th 
for years, but behaving gallantly enough at all 
Ife hat 
enormous belief and gloried exceedingly in his! 
great commander. When he heard that Cron- 
stait was not to be attacked in the late war, he 


got very excited, and blasphemed—as was his 


times, and especially at Trafalgar. an | 


custom on most occasions—uninterruptedly for 


aweck ortwo. He never knew, poor old fel- 


uilty of his frightful expres- 


re 


sions, but used them in the old man of-war 
style, interjectionally, and for emphasis. 

“Tf old Nelly ( Nelson,) had been alive, he ‘d not 
have waited for orders from home, nor nothing, 
1 


but he’d have gone in leading the line, and t 

fleet ’ud have followed, mark ye, although they 
Why, 
Villainouve heard that the command had been 


given to Old Nelly, he calls his admirals, cap- 


had to sail over his sunken ships. w! 


tains, lieutenants, and what not, on to his ques 


iter dee k, 


| ously, 


Mormoxism, irs Leapers axp Dersiaxa, by 


Joun Hype, Me (W.P. Fetridge, New York, 


| went home to boast on it.’’ 


for sale by H. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadel- 


phia,) is the title of the latest exposure of the 
Mormon phenomenon, made by an ex-elder of 


the Church, and formerly a resident of the | 


Balt Lake City. 
dence, we are unable to speak definitely, 
written plainly and forcibly. 


ee 


It js 


Tae Brack Dwanr any A Lecysn or Mon- 
feosr (Ticknor & Fields, Boston; for sale by 
T. B. Peterson, Philada.,) are the latest issued 
vyolames of this beautiful editien of the Waver- 
ley novels, of which we have before spoken. 


THREE, GENERATIONS. 


Scarcliff, on the north-eastern coast of Eng- 
land, is one of the very few beautiful spots so 
situate 1, which have\pot been metamorphosed 
into fashionable wateting-places. 

Our population consists almost entirely of 
fishermen, of whom more than one possesses a 





considerable property acquired in other ways | 


than oyster-dredging or lobster-catching, in the 
good old times of Saucy Susans and smuggling 
rans. Scarcliff, we boast, owned in those times 
at least one as tidy lugger as ever gave the 
go-by to her Mujesty’s revenue-cutters; and 
there was scarcely a cottage where the purest 
French brandy could not be procured un ler 
the unconscious title of skim milk (from the 
duty being taken off, I suppore), or a farm- 


house where a casual reference to cabbage | 


crops, failed to produce the choicest of Havana 
cigars. The gains of the free-trader must, in- 
deed, have been enormous, to admit of such 
) universal bribery; and the popularity of bis 
profession was great in proportion. What if 


Of its claims to public cre- 








| field’s present consumption, it must have been 


the horses of the yeoman next the sca were | 
haled out in the dead midnight to carry a cargo | 


twenty miles across the moorland, thence to be 
conveyed still further beyond the reach of sus- 
picion? 
atoned for the dirt and weariness of the cattle. 


A keg or two left in their manger | 


What if a coast-guardsman or 80, more oflicious | 
fn their duties than need be, got occasionally | 
gpilt over the clits in the darkness, and by mis- | 


Some few victims must be sacrificed to 


take ’ 
every system, «ven to that of the contrabind 


| 
drop of water. 


trade; whose theory was that of the Jeremy | 


Bentham, and had in view the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest possible number. 


It was thus that old Jacov Ashtield—who | 


flourished at Scarclitf at the commencement of 
this present century—got so respected. I did 
not know him personally until long after his 
palmy time ; and, still hale and vigorous old 
fellow as he was and is, be was changed enough 


from him who had the strongest arm and 


| 


steadiest eye of any betwixt the Humber and | 


the Wash. 
that runs along the eastern gully down to the 
village. The place was suited to the owner; a 


| 


He lived by the streamlet’s side | 


buge fall and lasher leapt and edd‘ed before the 


eottage door with thunder cnough to deafen an 
@ar unaccustomed to the turmoil; and ther 
were indeed many things done and said by old 
Jacob and his visitors, which would not have 


sounded welltedisteners, even if they had 1. | 


derstood (~ for, as the law has an 
infinite amount of vain repetition and foolish 


clients and keep a 


ning ; 


jargon, in orler to confuse 
lucrative business in professional hands, so had 
these evaders of the law a dictionary of their 
own, and were indebted for much of their lan- 
guage neither to Johnson, nor to Webster, nor 
(slang as their expressions offen were) to 
Walker himself More than once, on dark and 
wintry nights, the officers of 
their heels for hours on the little wooden bridge 
that spanned the torrent, so ditticult did they 
find it to mak» known their presence to the 


ex tise have cooled 


proprietor; while he and his family were break- 
ing up a barrel or two which might have given 
them offence, and le 
white ale mix with the foaming flood, to make 
trout and grilse and salwon exceedingly drunk 
and astonished, between Watersleap and Scar- 
cliff Bay. 

Jack Ashfield, a boy of about twenty 
of age, and his sister Kitty—the 
woman, say the old people, ever seen in these 
parts, by far—assisted their father well and 
and willingly; often aud often, through the 


tting many a gallon of 


years 
prettiest 


dark October nights, did Jack sit upon the | coaster at last gets the warrant, and, ‘ Now,’ | 


; send twenty miles and more fcr indifferent 


and says ‘We are all dead 


he, 
men!?’ 

And then, amidst a dropping fire of impreca- 
tions, old Jacob would point out upon the sand 
with his staff the way in which the enemy's line 
broken in the great battle 
Nelly got killed by the Parlezvous—a curse 


was wherein Old 
and a blessing, each of the intensest character, 
were wont here to be given almost simultane- 
like water thrown upon 
«« There, too, it was that I got this and th’s,”’ 


fire, and, 


(exhibiting the most frightful fissures,) « but 
neither of them as give them, mark ye, ever 


Tired of the monotonous life of a man-of- 


| war, he had joined one of the junior lieutenants 
| of his ship—a sprig of nobility, exhibiting a 


singular parallel in his disposition to the way- 


ward Ashfield himself—in deserting from her 


jin compiny with many others, and manning a 


privateer of their own, in which they cruised | 


| for months in the Mediterranean, and obtained 


several prizes. The sprig was lopped cif the | 


Navy List for this, however; and Lis fellow. 
truants, though otherwise pardoned, were de 
When 


the war was over, Jacob got a part share in 


prived of their long service pensions. 


the Scarcliff lugger Saucy Susan, and made 
many 
large that two lucky trips were calculated to | 
counterbalance the loss of cargo, vessel and all | 
upon Old Ashfield 
showed my father (who, although minister of 
the parish, did not consider it worth while to 


successful runs. The profits were so 


its third venture. once 


brandy to make his winter punch with, when 
he couid get it far better at one-fifth of the 
price at Watersicap,) at least two thousand 
guineas in gold, which he kept in an old port- 
manteau, and took a handfull from when it was 
needed, We was not by any means miserly or 
over-prudent, but had unsettled views upon 
our monetary system, and would have consid 
ered it an act of madness to trust money to a 
banker, or let it out at interest. It was, how- 
ever, light come light go, with men of his 
trade, and, cheap as his liquor was to him, his 
profuse drinking, perhaps—if other things had 
not impoverishe1 him—would have kept and 
left him poor. Of what that drinking consist- 
ed we of the present day at Scarcliff have hap- 
pily no experience ; but, to judge by old Ash- 





something tremendous. Through the tyranny | 
of the customs, he has been of late years redu- | 
ced to gin and beer mostly, of which he imbibes | 
iu a week sufficient to float himself in. 

«Why, I mind,” says he, “when none of 
us was considered aman who could not take | 
his half pint stoup of white ale (pale brandy) 
at a draught, and among us of the Saucy Su- | 
san there was a forfeit for who did not take his 
pint before breakfast, regular, and without a | 
Why, Mark Hilson and I and 
Robert Gore—Hilson died in the union (an 
expletive in connection with the poor law sys- 
tem occurred here) at eighty-one, and Rober 
is alive now to tell youif I don’t speak truth. 
We three were drunk for an entire week, with- 
out ever eating so much as a crust of bread.— 
When we were too far gone, we lay down on 
a hurdle of wet straw, and when that revived | 
us something, to it we set again. Brandy !— 
Why, there wasn’t a cottage in Scarclitf with- | 
out its little cellar in the garden or under the 
hearth-stone, nora piil, nor a jug, nora tub, | 
about the place but had held the skim-milk of | 
the Saucy Susan.’’ 





Jacob himself was never caught by the cus- 
tom honse people, although they knew him so 
well, except once, 

“It was between two and three in the morn 
ing, and I was driving a cargo of a dozen kegs | 
up Searcliff hill to the 
horses in a team, two kegs upon each horse, 
I 


drove as hardas I could, but they were mount- | 


moorland, with six 


when I heard the coasters coming arter me, 


ed, too, and before [ had got a mile away over 
‘Ah, ah!’ says 
at last, Jacob? 
go to work in the morning!’ 


the moor, they was upon me. 


they, «so we've caught you 
How early you 


And 


you may be sure; 


very jolly they were about the capture, 
sixty gallons of white ale 
and six horses was a pretty good prize among 
three of them. Now, they had got no regular 
warrant with them, which it was necessary to 
have before they could lawfully seize, and they 
took me into Barton to getit. The 
magistrate there, happened, as I 


p irson, 
who was th 
very well knew, to be out for a day or two, and 
we had to bide at the inn till he 
« And, though you are our prisoner, Jacob, we 
said the men, very good- 


cam: home. 
won't treat you ill,” 
natured through their good-luck; ‘and we'll 
all make merry till the warrant comes, for it is 
at the king’s own expense.” Which, indeed, 
we did, and a pretty state excisemen and pri 
soner and all were in for the thirty-six hours 


before the parson came home. Well, the head 


_ cup from one to t’other; bat neither of them took 


| bless their simple souls, but innocent sea-water, 


, Some very fast men—not many 


| el in the face, shaky in the hands, fishy a>out 


| refreshed himself 
| verse, like a bird singing at a str-amlet’s side; 


once; he swore as hard a6 ever our armies did 


| ionable virgins with an eye to settlements, For 


| ing; whatever she did, indeed, appeared to be 
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slippery heather of the great sloping heights of ; says he, ¢ ‘tis lawful for us to taste the prize.’ 
| Sleamouth Cove, showing the light of hi« lan- 


So they opened one of the kegs, and passed the 
very kindly to it, for indeed it was nothing, 


and while I was cutting away and being canght 
upon the moor, a very pretty ran the Saucy 
Susan made of it into Sleamouth Cove, the | 
coasters being otherwise engaged.’’ 

It was about the year 1821, that a young 
gentleman from Oxford University, of the name 
of Hindon, came down to our little village. He 
had been expelled from college fur excesses 
which, even at that time, and although he came | 
ofa great family, were considered too grave to 
be overlooked. The Hindons of the Wold had 





| reigned in thelr own place for centuries, and, | 
| eXpressed his sorrow at seeing him encourage 


| the young man as he did, Jacob Ashfleld an- 


though sufficiently lawless, none of that stock 
had ever grown up so wild as Drunken Dick. 
ire decent 
and respectab'e fellows at bottom, and when 
they have run their muck and done their quan- | 


_ tum of mischief pall up short avd become gen- 


tlem)n in manners and looks, at least to the 
end of their days. But Dick was not of that 
sort; he only lett off cock-tighting because it 
ceased out of the country altogether aad left | 
him; he indulged in and was patron of every 
conceivable blackguardism that remained.— 
Wine, indeed, he was not addicted to, consid- 
ering it at best but poor stulf, only fit for cler- | 
zymen; but he drank brandy to an extent | 
He | 


had contracted he ivy debts at college, aod was 


which astonished even old Jacob himeelf. 


coudcmmed toa somewhat soort allowacce of 
three hundred w-year, so that the cieapness of 
the whit a’ 


the «desire of gettiog out of sight of all Lin rela- | 


had combined, perheps, with | 


tives in attracting him to our simple village. 
Depravel alavot utterly, and covrse-tluded 
beyond the coursest, as Dick was, he waa, | 
however, in mauy respects loss ¢ omtemptible 
He was, | 
at least, open and inartificial; hia vices 
those of 


nl nerve 
and hever 


than the university scamp of to day. 
ere 
aherthy though brut sh aniro.slism, 
sank into coll, passionless debauch. 
y. His irreligion was manifest enough, ia- 
eed; but it did not 


Scltish he was, but by no meuns cal- 


show itsclf in sneers or 
\ iwns. 
lous to the wants and misery of others, ard at 


all events he never made a jest of them. Biloat- 


the cyes, as the youth had already become, he 
did not make a boast of his infirmities, or 


think it fine to be used np. I have known 
something of the sublime drawlers and nil ad- 
iirarl exquisites of now-a-days, and, upon the 
whole, I very much prefer poor Drunken Dick ; 
he was not altogether adopted for friendship, 
but he wos good natured and social. He sang 
over his j-rums of hot punch, with which he 
at the conclusion of every 


he gave awsy his money with beth hands at 
in Flanders; and, with such gifts a® these, it 
was no wonder that he was hailed good fellow 
st once by the crew of the Saucy Susan. 

Ife had lodgings at the Jittle inn, but all his 
ays and half his nights were spent at Waters- 
leap, drmking the skim-milk from the half- 
pint stoups, with the best of them, and acqui- 
ring the free-trader’s laaguage with a facility 
much greater than that he had ever exhibited 
for Latin and Greek. Congenial as he found 
old Jacob and his companions to be, there was, 
however, at the smuggler’s cottage metal more 
attractive in the person of Kitty Ashfleld. In 
spite of her connections and pursuits, she was 
a simple, innocent girl, and presented to Rich- 
ard Hindon a charming contrast to all others 
whom he had ever been acquainted with; the 
influence, slight as it was, which she exerted 
over him, for good, showed how much might 
have been done for the dissolute, ruined youth, 
if be had had earlier the advantage of a wo- 
man’s love and society. His mother had diced 
while he was an infant, and he had no sister; 
his father and elder brother were proud and 
apathetic to the last degree, moved only at 
times to wrath, by his variuus escapades and 
disgraces, and comforted themselves—as they 
did not scruple to tell him—that, while they 
lived and their successors, he should never 
have one acre of the great Hindon estates to 
squatder in drink and at the gaming-table.— 
With these unpromising prospects for the fa- 
ture, he had therefore never become the mark 
of intriguing mammas, or the cynosure of fash- 


the last twenty years of a life that had only 
reached to twenty-two, poor Dick had never 
known the society of a woman at once beauti- 
ful, honest, and disinterested ; and Kitty Ash- 
fie'd was all three. When she rode the gal- 
loping gray into Barton, with the basket on her 
arm and the cigars in the quilting of her petti- 
coat, it seemed as though she was born to be 
an amazon, so well she sat, so perfectly she 
looked at ease, with her long raven curls blown 
back and streaming on the moorland breezes, 
and her delicate cheeks a-glow. When she 
sculled herself'in her father’s boat round Slea- 
mouth Point, it seemed the most natural thing 
in the world for those graceful arms to be row- 


the occupation peculiarly fitted to show forth 
her personal graces, and those were, of course, 
almost the only ones of which Dick Hindon 
was She could not read with any 
great facility, but that art—if, indeed, he tho- 


a judge, 





roughly possessed it—was a dead letter to him, 
as he looked She did not | 
spell well when she wrote; not above one word | 


never at a book. 


in three, perhaps, could be relied upon, but | 


' that moderate advantage was as good as—if not 


better—than Dick’s; and in his eyes Kitty Ash- 
field was perfect. | 

Did Richard Hindon, Esquire, late gentle: | 
man commoner of Merton College, Oxford, and | 
second son of Sir Marmaduke Hindon of the | 
Wolds, then really contemplate making old | 
Jacob's contraband daughter his wife? Why, 
no; we have a sneaking kindness towards Dick, 
down here at Scarclitl, but I can’t say that he 
did ; 
of so great advantage being on his side, with- | 
them on hers— | 


it was not throvgh pride, nor on account 


out any to counterbalance 
which, at least, is the opinion of society, When | 
an aristocratic blackguard has the exceeding | 
good fortune to wed a poor but honest country | 
girl—but that he did not like the notion of 
being a married man at all. Like the fop who | 
would have been a soldier if it had not been 
tor the villainous saltpe're, poor Dick, like | 
many others, would have wedded with plea- 
sure if it were not for the wedding-ring. While 
all the men in Scarcliff were pitying poor Kit- 
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| he knows right well that if he or any 
_ to offer love to my daughter Kitty that was not 


| ty, and all the women saying it served her 


right, she got to like handsome Dick Hindon 
and his attentions better and better every day. 
He began to leave off drinking, and confined 
himself to little more than a quart of white ale 
per diem; he stayed his more objectionable 
songs in mid-verse whenever she entered her 
father’s banqueting-room, or chenged them 
into ditties more suited to maiden’s ears, and 
it was altegether wonderful how compara. 
tively virtuous he got, in order to effect his 


| vicious object. 


My father, however, both as minister of the 
parish, and because he had a fondness for the 
simple girl, came over to Watersleap, and had 
a long talk with Jacob upon the subject. When 
he had stated his fears to the old smuggler, and 


swered by pointing to a ship's cutlass that hung 





| 


over the mantlepicce, and adding these words: | 
* Young Master Ilindom is not a very wise | 
man, sir, and not a very scrupulous one; but | 


an dored 


honorable, I'd cut him asunder aith that old 
sword of mine as clean as ever I did a French- 
man;’? which threat, in consideraticn of the 
parsou’s presence, he considerately garnished 
with not more than six of his most stupendous 


expletives. Dick, who was as brave as a lion, 


| was indeed aware of bis danger, and had no 


desire to incur the old man's vengeance; and 


it was half with the int ntion of perlorming 


| his pronise upon oath of becoming her hus 


band that he ran away wich Kitty one summer 
‘Vening, both upon the galloping gray. They 
hed three bheurs char steit of Jas ob; to whom 


| my father lent bis horse to pursue them on, 


after having extracyd from him a solemn vow 
that there should be no murder committed. He 


tracked them with great sagacity slong the 


moor, and to « neighboring town, from which 
they bad taken a post chaise to Horncastle, and 
thither he followed them. Kitty had bk ft aslip 


of paper behicd her for her father’s eyes :— 
|‘ Richard is going to marry me at Gretna ,”’ 
and with that in his hand, and the redoubtable 


cutlass hangivg by his side, Le strode iato the 
inn parlor where the two runaways were, Kitty 
drowced in tears, and Dick trying to comfort 
her in vain with (Excise) brandy and water. 
“Well,” said Jacob, “young people, since 
you have chosen to give me this wild goose 
chase instead of being married quietly at Scar- 
cliff, which you might have done any day, you 
must entertain your father instead of his en- 
tertaining you; only since York and not Hora- 
castle lies on your way to Gretna, I shall now 
take the liberty of never letting you out of my 
sight until you have gone to churchetogether.”’ 
The old man never used fewer imprecations, 
but he never looked more determined than 
upon that occasion, and Richard Hindon did 
not hesitate or quibble a moment, but was mar- 
ried the very next morning. 

That was the best that was ever known of 
Dick, and almost the last. He never came 
back again to Watersleap; and Kitt 7, delicate, 
sickly, sadly altered, only came home to die. 

She was a widow, and had a son of fourteen 
years old—the only one—by that time. Many 
changes, too, had taken place at Scurcliff du- 
ting her absence. I was the clergyman who 
attended her bedside in my father’s place; her 
brother Jack was also dead, and his young wife 
dead, leaving a daughter, Mary, more beauti- 
ful, as I think, even than her aunt; but old 
Jacob Ashtield was hale and hearty still, and 
gave her and young Harry Hindon, a warm 
welcome at the cottage. It was no wonder; 
nobody who had known her ja her youth could 
have seen her pinched with want, weary with 
care, without a tender pity, and Jacob had 
been a loving father all along; that portman- 
teau full of guineas had almost all been spent 
in assisting her and her husband in their long 
avd wretched struggle against poverty, in a 
fcreign land (for debt had made it necessary), 
and among utter strangers. From the mar- 
riage-day of poor Scapegrace Dick, not a shil- 
ling’s worth of help had he received from his 
proud, unyielding parent, not a doe among all 
the deer herds in the Wolds had ever been fat- 
ted against that prcedigal’s return. Vice had 
been often winked at, crime (provided it were 
of the aristocratic sort) would have met with 
extenuation enough; but not even the glimmer 
of pardon was held out tv the unblushing Hin- 
don who had dared to contract legal marriage 
with the daughter of a private seaman—an A, 
B.—a man before the mast—a hand! This 
blot on the scutcheon, this polluter of Norman 
blood, was erased by his own act from the 
pedigree leaf of the family Bible, and from the 
clause which left hiin—in spite of all other dis- 
graces—ten thousand pounds in Sir Marma- 
duke’s will; and it is due to his dead son to 
say, wicked as he was, and wild as he was, that 
he never visited these things upon the inno- 
cent cause of them—his wife. A bad father 
and a bad husband he was, yet a kind one; 
better, perhaps, in both relations than the old 
baronet with all his outward seeming had been 
before him; and, indeed, as long as he could 
get his allowance of brandy, he felt his depri- 
vations but very little. She, like a true wo- 
mon, accused herself of all his misfortunes, 
and suffered from them most upon his account. 


Their son Harry, naturally enough, grew up 
with a great liking for his unseen relatives at 
Searcliff, and with a proportionate prejudice 
against his progenitors in the Wolds. He was 
a beautiful boy, as might have been expected 
from such parents, and could read and write 
with great facility—which might not have been 
expected; his slightly foreign pronunciation 
atoned for his somewhat indifferent English, 
and, mongrel as he was, his independent air 
and bluff natural manner contrasted well with 
the unquestionably high-bora Hindon of Hin- 
don locks. He was a favorite of mine, of all 
of us, from the very first, and the especial dar- 
ling of his grandfather; the old man soon 


| taught him to whip Scorcliff stream, and throw 


a line well clear of its overhanging oak branches, 
as well as be could bimself. Harry and I have 
had many and many a fishing bout together. 


| He had the run of my little library, and used 


it pretty freely, so that we had subjects enough 
for conversation in that direction, but I liked 
his original talk bes*. His opinions were sin- 
gularly generous and liberal, and I was wont to 
rally him upon that point, sayirg that ifever he 
became Sir Harry, he would alter his political 
views. He was now but one remove from the 
Hindon lands, his grandfather being already 
dead; but his uncle, as much in spite towards 
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the young man, it was said as for love towards 
his intended bride, was about to marry. It is 
fair to say, however, that immediately upon his 
succession to the title he had offered to adopt 
the boy, upon condition that he left his mother, 
and promised to cease all connection with 
Scarcliff; a small pension was also to be settled 
upon poor dying Kitty. Harry was left to take 
his own choice upon the matter, and answered 
by tearing his uncle’s gracious letter into frag- 
ments, throwing his arms around his mother’s 
neck, and covering her with kisses. 

There was another tie that bound him to 
Watersleap. Never did I see so beautiful a 
pair as they, nor one so well fitted for each 
other in mind and character. Mary had been 
brought up very differently from the genera- 
tion that preceded her; she had never gone to 
market with her father, with her petticoat stiff 
with contraband articles; the smuggling trade, 
in consequence of wiser legislation, was almost 
extinct at Searcliffl. Brandy had long become 
cear and scarce, and she had not been accus- 
tomed to see drunkenness on every side of her, 
and at herown home. Olid Jacob, indeed, was 
so thoroughly seasoned to strong liquor, that 
he could tcarcely have got intoxicated by any 
quantity and most of his contemporaries were 
in the grave ; his man-of-war expressions still 
retaained, bat they were understood as sueh— 
a foam ond fury very reprebensible, but signi- 
fying nothing—by the new rising up 
around him. She had been tolerably educated 
under my mother’s care at the Parsonage House, 
and the beautiful girl had a disposition harmo- 
nising with her looks, as the scent is appro- 
priate to the fower, Harry and she were not 
plighted, for they were both very young; and 
poor Kitty's death, which occurred about this 


race 


hearse. I begin to feel myself quite at home, 
and my people all recognise my likeness to that 
long line of ancestors which adcrns the greet 
corridor. I have had my hands full enough of 
important business, as you may imagine, but I 
hope I have not forgotten my good friends at 
Scarcliff; and I want your assistance here, my 
dear sir, in suggesting whit would be the most | 
appropriate present by which I could mark my | 
sense of their kindness. I am thinking of send- 
ing half a-hogshead of the best French brandy 
to the old gentleman at Watersleap—what think 
you?” 


If it were not for my burning indignation, I 
coubl have shed tears in reading: these heart- 
leas words of this spoilt child of fortune, which 
he applied to his grandfather and patron, to 
whom he owed all. , 


‘As for the young lady, my dear sir, lam 
afraid I almost committed myself in that quar- 
ter; but really a flirtation, however strong, is 
more excusable at Scarcliff—pour paseer le 
temps—than anywhere clee; the Hiadon blood, 
however, cannot quite stand another mesal- 
liance, I think.’’ 


This finished the page, and I had scarcely 
patience, so vehement was my scorn, to turm 
the leaf and read the following : 


« And now, my dear and kind friend, I be- 
lieve I have paid you for the cruel prophecies 
you used to make concerning me, whenever I 
should become Sir Hurry. I wonder, however, 
I counki have imagined such noxious sentt- 
ments as I have expressed (I flatter myself) to 
your extreme disgast, overleaf. I long to be 
back again at the dear village; or rather, I 
wish that the whole of its inhabitants would 





tine, put the matter still farther off; but It was 
understood that they would be martiied cne 
day. lis love for her was of a far other sort 
than that with which Richard Hindon~ had | 
wooed his mother twenty years before; he was 
continually vexing hinse!f with thoughts of 
what be should turn to in order to make a 
living sutlicient for her and himself. A home | 
they already had at Watersleap, which the old 
man would not hear of the two orphans quit- 
ting, but they had no money. The best fisher- 
man in Scarcliff had little to fear from actual 
want, but it was for her comforts that he was 
troubled ; not by any dislike or doubt of sup- 
porting her by his labors. Bread, eggs, poultry 
and meat, with us have to travel a distance of 
twenty miles before they can reach a regular 
market, and are therefore cheaper in our yil- 
lage than any Londoner with a large family 
ever dreamed of in his wildest dreams, It has 
always becn surprising to me that such ont-of- 
the-way nooks and corners of old England as 
this of ours are not sought out by people of very 
stnall fixed incomes, in preference to filthy 
lodgings in obscure streets, where nothing, 
even with the help of a scanty salary in a law- 
yer’s or merchant’s office obtained by the 
hardest drudgery, can possibly be saved at the 
year’s end. Harry Hindon, with nothing a-year, 
was more to be envied, it seems to me, than 
any quilldriver with an income of a hundred 
pounds. It may be, however, that I am wrong, 
and that this life of ease and liberty which we 
all live at Scarcliff, has spoilt for real civilized 
work even the parson himself. Still, as I said, 
Harry, fur his loye’s sake, was looking some- 
what higher, and had even decided upon taking 
by the year a little farm (which his grandfather 
could still assist him to do), when a circum- 
stance occurred which scattered all his plans, 
and set the whole population in a fever of ex- 
citement and wonder, 

A small, wizen-faced lawyer, very much un- 
accustomed to horse exercise, came riding 
over the moorland from far away, to the cot- 
tage by the stream; he was in deep black, and 
much dejection, but his countenance puckered 
up into a smile at the sight of the young Hin- 
don : 

‘‘ Allow me,’’ said he, ‘‘ to congratulate you, 
Sir Harry, upon your succession to the family 
title and estates! To sympathize with you (he 
dropped his yvoice,) upon the demise of your 
late uncle, Sir Marmaduke; it is a providential 
circumstance, so exceedingly thick necked and 
short in the breath as he was, that he had an 
insuperable objection to tigning any testamen- 
tary document whatsoever; the hall and the 
whole property in the Wolds, four thousand 
pounds a-year in land (the little man seemed 
to be cating turtle fat, so slowly and unctuous- 
ly he dwelt upon this part of his address), 
thirty thousand pounds in the Funds, and the 
patronage of two excellent livings (one just 
vacant), are yours; your attendance is imme- 
diately required to prevent any sort of opposi- 
tion; and,’? concluded the little man after a 
pause, ‘*to be present at the obsequies of the 
late lamented baronet.” 

He was certainly in a great hurry, for he re- 
fused even to take a chair while he refreshed 
himself, and mounting a descendant of the old 
galloping gray, with a distressing reluctance, 
rode off with young Sir Harry, that very after- 
noon. Ife left the inmates of the cottage ani- 
mated by very different feelings; the old man 
was Wild with joy, delighting in his titled grand- 
son, and expressing his exultation in envelopes 
of explosive epithets, like the bon-bons of a 
supper-party; the girl was tearful and un- 
happy, missing him who had been absent from 
her, not even for a day, for years; and, per- 
haps, doubtful of her lover’s faith amidst the 
unknown temptations of his new position, I 
thought it not right to check any mistrust that 
she might entertain. I had indeed the highest 
opinion of my friend Harry; but the difference 
between the smuggler’s grandson looking out 
for a dairy farm, and the heir of thousands per 
annum, was too great to permit me to be sure 
even of him; how many promises ef both wise 
and good men have melted before a sun of pro- 
sperity, far less powerful than his! I felt, 
therefore, not astounded, but deeply grieved 
by the commencement of the young baronet’s 
letter, written not many weeks ago, and imme- 
diately after his arrival at Hindon Hall. 

«Dear anp Reverenp Sir,—I arrived at 
my place here with Mr. Tapewell yesterday 
morning; it is a very grand one indeed; there | 
are two great drawing rooms and a library en | 
suite, where I suppose I must give my ball to | 
the county, so soon as a decent time has 
clapsed after the obsequies of the late Sir | 
Marmaduke. He was buried yesterday in our | 
family vault, and many of the nobility and gen- 
try round expressed their respect for his 
memory by sending their carriages, with coach- 
met and footmen complete, to follow the 








} from you. 
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come and live at the hall; Iam sure it is quite 
big enough, and looks at present comfortless, 
unfriendly, ghost haunted, and cold. Certainly 
I shall transport hither many of your best 
friends, to be your parishioners anew at Hin- 
don; for you must not refuse that little gift 
from hands that have received so very much 
I write, by this day’s post, to 
Watersleap, two letters, and, I hope, send wel- 
come tidings. I really do want your advice 
upon what good—what greatest benefit—I can 
possibly do at Scarcliff, to man, woman, and 
child there, all of whom I know so well; they 
deserve far more than I can give them, indeed. 
I have looked in the most maligaant depths of 
my heart for testimonies against them, but can 
tind no record anywhere save of kind words and 
neighborly deeds. And now, to speak of that 
which engrosses almost my every thought, do, 
dear friend, persuade my beloved Mary to fix a 
day for our marriage, in your old gray church, 
npon Searcliff Hill, not very far from this on 
which I write. If I have a pleasure beyond 
the mere seltish one of showing myself in some 
sort grateful to my many friends, in this good 
furtune of mine, it is that which I anticipate in 
having herto share it. If I care in the least 
fur this position of mine, it is because I know 
how she, who has been poor herself, and un- 
derstands the poor, will grace it. You, how- 
ever, must be our Mentor, as before, and, be- 
yond al) things, remind me sharply of the 
young fisherman’s opinions whenever I affect 
the Sir Harry overmuch. To prevent any fur- 
ther mixture with baseness, and to keep this 
magnificent line of mine quite pore and in the 
family—entirely that is, you see, from genealo- 
gical reason-—I hope within the month to marry 
my first cousin, Mary Ashfield.’’ 


THE HEATHEN NONPLUSSED. 


I shall never forget the rage of the customs’ 
people at Beyrout, when one immensoly heavy 
deal-case, the property of a learned German 
naturalist, fell into their clutches, and was 
forced open, despite the frantic explanations, 
promises, threats, and gesticulations of the tra- 
velled say nt. The more fuss the doctor made, 
the more the officials were convinced that they 
were about to havea splendid haul of smug- 
gled silks and other costly goods. A large 
mob had collected round the place, and the 
suspense and curiosity were intense. Pre- 
sently the lid yielded, and the first thing thit 
met their astonished gaze was a lot of saw-dust, 
with a camel’s skull carefully packed In the 
centre. This, however, was supposed to be a 
mere blind; empty baskets were produced, 
and the naturalist, to his great discomfort, saw 
the packing, which had cost him so much care 
and labor, shovelled up and throwa into old 
baskets, with little respect to the fragile con- 
tents. No sooner had the skull been removed 
than they came upon a small stuffed alligator, 
then a few specimens of fish, some petrified 
olives atd other matters, and lastly, they disin- 
terred a whole row of large well-stoppered 
glass bottles. This, then, must be the treasure 
—must contain costly pearls or scammony, or 
same taxable drug. The head of the custom- 
house, who had been personally attracted to 
the spot by the rumor reaching him of the ap- 
prehension of a noted smuggler, now took upen 
himself the duty of investigation, as much from 
intense curiosity as from a suspicion of his not 
over-honest confreres, who might slip anything 
very costly unperceived into their capacious 
sleeres. The first bottle he hauled out he held 
up to the light, and very nearly dropped with a 
combination of emotions difficult to conceive— 
it contained a large snake in the act of swal- 
lowing a frog, carefully preserved in spirits. 
The next bottle contained a scorpion ; the third, 
some lizards; the fourth, centipedes; the fifth, 
bats; and so on, until every bottle had been 
displaced. Then there arose a shout of laugh- 
ter, mingled with exclamations of unfeigned 
surprise. The custom-house officers were com- 
pletely nonplussed ; the nazir himself, a very 
superstitious man, terribly alarmed. He eet 
down the doctor immediately as some evil-dis- 
posed person who could wither up the bealth- 
springs of one’s blood at a single glance. Call- 
ing away his people, he hurried off to his office, 
murmuring verses of the Koran ; and not a soul 
among the natives would lend a hand in help- 
ing the doctor to repack his much-valued col- 
lection. What a human being could want with 
such abominable things was an unsolvable 





| enigma to the whole town and neighborhood. 





OF” What kind of a face should an auctioneer 
have? A face that is for-bidding. 

0G” Labor and prudence relieve us from 
three great evils—vice, want and indolence. 

0G” A lawyer asked a Dutchman in court 
what ear-marks a pig had that was in dispute. 
« Vel, he has no ear-marks, except a very short 
tail.’”? 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR CHILDREN 
UNEEALTHY. 


Im laying @ foundation of {1 health, it ts e 
great point to be able to begin at the begin. | 
ning. You have the future man at excellent | 
advantage when he is between your fingers as 
ababy. One of Hoffman's heroines, a clover 

i 
housewife, discarded and abhorred her lover 
from the moment of his cutting a yeast dump- 
ling. There are some little cnormitics of that ; 
kind which really cannot be forgiven, and one. 
such is to miss the opportunity of physicing a 
baby. Now I will tell you how to treat the 
young paleface at his first entrance into life. 

A little while before the birth of any child, 
have a little something ready in a spoon; and, 
after birth, be ready at the first opportunity to 
thrust this down his throat. Let his first gift 
from bis fellow-creatures be a dose of physic— 
honey and calomel, or something of that kind ; 
but you had better ask the nurse fora pre | 
ecription, Have ready also, before birth, an | 
abundant stock of pins, which is a great point 
in putting the first dress upon the little naked | 
body, to contrive that it shall contain as many 
pins as possible, The prick of a sly pin is ex- 
cellent for making chikiren cry; and since it 
may lead norses, mothers, now and then even 
doctors, to administer physic for the cure of) 
imaginary gtipings in the bowels, it may be | 
twice blessed. Sanitary enthusiasts are apt to 
eay that strings, not pins, are the right fasten- 
ings for infants’ clothes. Be not misled. Is 
not the pincushion an ancient institution !— 
What is to say “ Welcome, little stranger,” if 
pins cease to do so? Resist this innovation. 
It is the small end of the wedge. The next 
thing that a child would do, if let alone, would 
be to sleep. I would not suffer that. The 
poor thing must want feeding ; therefore waken 
it and make it eat a sop, for that will be a 
pleasant joke at the expense of nature. It will 
be like wakening a gentleman after midnight to 
put into his mouth some pickled herring ; only 
the baby cannot thank you for your kindness as 
the gentleman might do. 

This is a golden rule concerning babies; to 
procure sickly growth, let the child always 
suckle. Attempt no regularity in nursing. It 
is true that if an infant be fed at the breast 
every fur hours, it will fall into the habit of 
desiring food only so often, and will sleep very 
tranquiliy during the interval. This wil] save 
trouble, bat it is a device for rearing healthy 
children ; we discard it. Our infants shal] be 
nursed in no new-fangled way. As for the 
child's crying, quiet costs eighteen pence a 
bottle, so that argument is very soon dispo- 
sed of. 

Never be without a flask of Godfrey’s Cor- 


dial, or Duffy, in the nursery; but the fact is, 
that you ought to keep a medicine chest. A 
good deal of curious information may be ob- 
tained by watching the effects of various medi- 
cines upon your children. 

Never be guided by the child’s teeth in wean- 
ing it. Wean it before the first teeth are cut, 
not after they haye learned to bite, Wean a)! 
ut once, with bitter aloes, or some similar de- 
vice; and change the diet suddenly. It is a 
foolish thing to ask a medical attendant how to 
regulate the food of children; he is sure to be 
overrun with bookish prejudices; but nurses 
are practical women, who understand thorough- 


| 





ly matters of this kind. 

Do not use « cot for infants, or presume be- 
yond the time-honored institution of the cra- 
die. Active rocking sends a child to sleep by 
caasing giddiness. Giddiness is a disturbance 
of the blood’s usual way of circulation; ob- 
viously, therefore, it is a thing to aim at in our 
nurseries. For elder children, swinging is an 
excellent amusement, if they become giddy on 
the swing. 

In your nursery, a maid and two or three 
children may conveniently be quartered for the 
night, by all means carefully secured from 
draughts. Never omit to use at night a chim- 
ney board. The nursery window ought not to 
be much opened; and the door should be kept 
always shut, in order that the clamor of the 
children may not annoy others in your house. 

When the children walk out for an airing, of 
course they are to be little ladies and gentle- 
men. They are not to scamper to and fro; a 
little gentle amble with a hoop ought to be 
their severest exercise. In sending them to 
walk abroad, it is a good thing to let their 
legs be bare. The gentieman papa, probably, 
would find bare legs rather cold walking 
in the streets; but the gentleman son, of 
course, has quite another constitution. Be- 
sides, how ean a boy, not predisposed that 
way, hope to grow up consumptive, if some 
pains-are not taken with him in his child- 


hood ? 
It is said that of old time children in the 


Balearic Islands were not allowed to eat their 
dinner until, by adroitness in the shooting of 
stones out of a sling, they had dislodged it 
from a rafter in the house. Children in 
other places should be better treated. Let 
them not only have their meals unfailingly, but 
let them be at all other times tempted and 
bribed to eat. Cakes and sweatmeats of allu- 
ring shape and color, fruits and palatable 
messes, should, without any regularity, be 
added to the diet of a child. The stomach, we 
know, requires three or four hours to digest a 
meal, expects a moderate routine of tasks, and 
between each task looks for a little period of 
rest. Now, as we hope to create a weak di- 
gestion, what is more obvious than that we | 
must use artifice to circumvent the stomach? In 
one hour we must come upon it unexpectedly 
with a dose of fruit and sugar; then, if the re- 
gular dinner have been taken, astonish the 
digestion, while at work upon it, with the ap- 
pearance of an extra lump of cake, and pre- | 
sently some gooseberries. In this way we 
soon triumph over nature, who, to speak the 
truth, does not permit to us an easy victory, 








and does try to accommodate her working to 
our whims. We triumph, and obtain our re- 
ward in chikiren pale and polite, children with | 
appetites already formed, that will become our | 
good allies against their health in after life. 

Principiis obsta. Let us subdue mere Na- 
ture at her first start, and make her civilized 
in her beginnings. Let us wipe the rose tint 
out of the child’s cheek, in good hope that the 
man will not be able to recover it. White, 
yellow, and purple—let us make them to be his 
future tri-color.—Harriet Martineau. 


OF” The henpecked husband would be hap- 
py enough if he were only let alone. But he 
generally has some kind friend who is per- 
petually urging bim «+ not to stand it.” 
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A LOOK INTO THE HAREM. 


Our picture is not founded upon the tra- 
ditional conception of the interior of a 
Turkish lady’s apartment, but is a veritable 


view—sketched on the spot from the reality, 
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|and minutely correct in 


| 





every particular. 


Our readers will find amusement and perhaps 


“food for thought”? in contrasting these sen- | The difference between the East and the 


suous attitudes and picturesque costumes, 


and this lulled and reposing interior, with 


| the busy scenes and figures of a Saxon home. 


| West, will be seen to be striking. 








“THE OLD, OLD STORY.” 


Summer moonbeams softly playing, 
Light the woods of Castle Keep ; 

And there I see a maiden straying, 
Where the darkest shadows creep. 

She is listening—meekly, purely, 
To the wooer at her side ; 

’Tis the ‘‘ old, old story,’’ surely, 
Running on like time and tide. 

Maiden fair, oh! have a care; 

Vows are many—truth fs rare. 


He is courtly, she is simple; 
Lordly doublet speaks his lot ; 
She is wearing hood and wimple— 
His tbe castle, her’s the cot. 
Sweeter far she deems his whisper 
Than the night bird's dulcet thrill ; 
She is smiling, he beguiling— 
Tis the “ old, old story”? still, 
Maiden fair, oh! bave a care; 
Vows are many—truth is rare. 


The autumn sun is quickly going 
Behind the woods of Castle Keep ; 

The air is chill, the night wind blowing, 
And there I see a maiden weep. 

Her cheeks are white—her brow is aching— 
The “‘ old, old story,’’ sad and brief ; 

Of heart betrayed, and left, nigh breaking, 
In mute despair and lonely grief. 

Maiden fair, oh! have a care; 

Vows are many--truth is rare. 





Fettaneen Arorocve.—It happened once 
that a Sultan captured a majestic lion, which 
it pleased him to keep for his royal pleasure. 
An officer was appointed especially to have in 
charge the well being of the beast, for whose 
sustenance the command of his highness allot- 
ted the daily allowance of six pounds of meat. 
It instantly occurred to the keeper that no one 
would be a bit the wiser were he to feed his 
dumb ward with four pounds, and dispose of 
the remaining two for his own benefit. And 
this he did until the lion gradually lost his 
sleekness and vigor, so as to attract the atten- 
tion of his royal master. «There must be 
something wrong,’”’ said he; ‘I shall appoint 
a superior officer, to make sure that the former 
faithfully does his duty.’”? No sooner was the 
plan adopted, than the first goes to his new 
overseer, and convincing him very readily that 
if the proceeds of two pounds be conveyed to 
their pockets, the meat will be far better em- 
ployed than in feeding the lion, they agree to 
keep their ewn counsel, and share the profit 
between them. But the thirst of the new co- 
mer soon becomes pleasantly excited by the 
sweets of peculation. He talks the matter over 
with his subordinate, and they have no difficulty 
in discovering that the lion might very well be 
reduced to three pounds a day. Drooping and 
emaciated, the poor beast pines in his cage, and 
the Sultan is more perplexed than before. A 
third official shall be ordered, he declares, to 
inspect the other two—and so it was. But they 
only wait for his first visit to demonstrate to 
him the folly of throwing away the whole of 
six pounds of meat upon the lion, when with 
so little trouble they could retain three, being 
one apiece for themselves. In turn, his appe- 
tite is quickened, and he sees no reason why 
four pounds should not be abstracted from his 
ward’s allowance. The brute, he tells his col- 
leagues, can do very well on two, and if not, 
he can speak to nobody in complaint, so why 
need we lose the gain? And thus the lion, re- 
duced to starvation point, languishes on, rob- 
bed and preyed upon by the overseers set to 
care for him, whose multiplication have but 
added to his miseries. 





A Crriovs Way to Ger Restep.—It is a 
custom in Berwickshire, England, among wo- 


| men-workers in the field, when their backs be- 


come much tired by bowing low down while 
singling turnips with short shanked hoes, to lie 
down upon their faces to the ground, allowing 


| others to step across the lower part of their 


backs on the lumbar region, with one foot, se- 
veral times, until the pain of fatigue is re- 
moved. Burton, in his First Footsteps in East 


| africa, narrates a very similar custom in females 


who lead the camels, on feeling fatigued, and 
who “ lie at full length, prone, stand upon each 
other’s backs, trampling and kneading with 
their toes, and rise like giants refreshed.’’ This 
custom is called “ jogsi’? in Atrica; in our 
country it is “ straightning the back.’’°— Notes 


j and Queries. 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRESS. 


Many of the dresses now in course of pre- 
paration are intended for the country. One 
just completed is of pearl grey silk, having 
tiounces edged with stripes in blue and rose- 
color. This dress. which is intended for neg- 
lige dinner or evening costume in the country, 
has a high corsage ornamented with a berthe, 
bordered, like the flounces, with blue and rose- 
color stripes. The sleeves are formed, at the 
upper part, of two small puffs, from which de- 
scends a wide, loose fall, drooping very low at 
the outside of the arm; they are figured at the 
edge with blue and rose-color. A collar and 
under-sleeves of lace complete the dress ; and 
bouquets of geranium blossom, intermingled 
with foliage, have been selected to ornament 
the hair. 

A dress adapted for the same occasion as the 
one just described, and also destined for the 
country, consists of pale slate color silk, 
figured with small horizontal stripes, or lines, 
in pink. This dress is made with two skirts. 
The under skirt is trimmed at a short distance 
from the edge with a narrow ruche of pink rib- 
bon, disposed horizontally ; two ruches of the 
same ribbon pass up each side longitudinally. 
The upper skirt is open at the sides, and 
is edged round with two ruches of pink 
ribbon, similar to those on the under skirt. 
The corsage, which is high, and ornamented 
with a berthe trimmed with ruches, is closed in 
front with bows of pink ribbon. The sleeves 
are wide and loose; they are slit up their 
whole length at the front part of the arm, and 
edged round with aruche. The under-sleeves 
are of worked muslin, formed of three puffs, 
and finished at the wrist by a smnall frill. Col- 
lar of worked muslin. Small bouquets of roses 
will be worn in the hair. 


A dress of plain white muslin has been made 
in the following manner: It has two skirts; 
the under one is trimmed with two deep 
flounces, each surmounted by a bouillonne, 
through which a ribbon is parsed, and edged 
with a fluted frill. The upper skirt consists of 
a small tunic open in front, and edged with a 
fluted frill surmounted with a bouillonne. Two 
corsages have been made for this dress; the 
one high and the other low. Both are orna- 
mented with a fichu. The sleeves are trimmed 
with frills of muslin. 


Basquines of black lace have, this summer, 
been adopted with silk dresses. Many of the 
basquines worn by young ladies, instead of 
being composed of lace, consist of black, spot- 
ted, or embroidered tulle, trimmed with a row 
of velvet about an inch wide. Basquines of 
black silk are frequently made without trim- 
ming. 

The new fun-parasol, or parasol converted 
into a fan, is now made in greater variety than 
heretofore. Some of the fan-parasols which 
have most recently appeared are very orna- 
mental, and others are quite plain. They are 
embroidered with beads, trimmed with frills of 
Honiton, er muslin or Mechlin lace, or they are 
composed simply of chequered silk, trimmed 
with frills and a bow of ribbon. 

Bonnets of colored and fancy straw continue 
to enjoy a considerable share of favor. 
cording to the style in which they are trimmed, 
bonnets composed of fancy straw may be worn 


either in a superior or a neglige style of out- | 


door dress; but for neglige, those of colored 
straw are the most fashionable.— London Lady’s 
Paper, July 11th. 





Simitarity or Sounp.—There is a singular 
similarity of sound between a prose sentence 


in the Bible and the closing lines of each of the | 


stanzas of Campbell’s celebrated Battle of the 
Baltic. We give the close of one of the stanzas: 
By each gun a lighted brand, 
Ina stern determined hand, 


And the prince of all the land 
Led them on 


Somewhere in one of the books of Kings is 
this passage: ‘«An hundred thousand rams, 
and an hundred thousand lambs with their 


wool.” 


Ac- | 


| A NEW POET. 


‘The Disbanded Volunteer,’’ a correspondent of the 
N. Y¥. Sunday Times, bas been to Niayara, and bas 
been requested to write some poetry on the chief places 
of interest there on the St He complies 
and sends the fullowing : 


Lawrence. 


TO THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 
RIVER. 
Anormous structur! Whar, Ide like to know, 
Did the construckturs stand as bilt this rede 
Rite throo theair? Say, gentle mews, 
Wot hed they to hold onto’? But, alas! 
The mews ses notbin. Oh! Jerusalum, 
Wot boyed em up? Imadjinashin, flored, 
Kant get the hang cf it! 
I hev it now! 

They did jt in balloons !! 


ON LAKE ONTARY. 
Green are thy waters, green as bottle glass, 
Behold em stretched thar ; 
Fine Muskolonges and Oswego bass 
Is chefely ketched tbar. 
W unst the red Injuns thar tuck thar delights, 
Fisht, fit and bled ; 
Now most of the inhabitants is whites, 
With nary red. 


NIAGARY 


POETICAL REFLECKSHINS ON PASSING 
THROO THE THOUSAND ILES. 

Oh, what a fary sene! It peers to me 

Asef the streme, as fur as eye ken see, 

Hed with a shower of ilands reddy made 

Ben librally pepperd. Ime afraid 

They’re trubbled with muskeeters, otherwise 

Thar would I like to lofe; also black-flies 

Is orful plenty, when the weather’s hot, 

And makes you sware, witch I hed raytber not, 

Stingin a feller blinder than a bat, 

And his hed swellin bigger’n Lis hat! 

Woll, setch is life; thar’s allus sum darned thing 

To take the stitfenin outer Fancy’s wing, 

And that witch seems romantical afar 

Proves, when you’re near it, rayther below pir! 


ON THE LASHEEN RAPIDS 
Rushin on with oncommon force, 
Faster by chorks than a quarter horse ; 
Steppin at more’n a racer’s speed, 
Throo the wust-looking ehannil I ever seed, 
Atween rocks wkar it seemed that we must be pinned, 
Down we dasht in the Jenny Lind. 
W hat a gloryus pictur it is, no doubt, 
But it’s arter you’re throo that you find it out; 
For as we sheered throo the hissen fome, 
I’d bev given a V to hev ben in homme. 





A Crear Exrranation.—-O’Connell was 
wont to tell a story of the mode in whicha 
country friar had, in 1813, announced a meeting 
on the Veto: 

« Now, ma boughali,”’ said the friar, “ you 
haven’t got gumption, and should therefore be 
guided by them that have. This meeting is 
all about the veto, d’ye see. 
none of ye know what the veto is, I’ll just make 
it all as clear as a whistle to yez. The veto, 
you see, is a Latin word, ma boughali, and non 
of yez understands Latin. But J will let you 
know all the ins and outs of it, boys, if you’ll 
only just listen to me now. The veto is a thing 
that——-You sec, boys, the veto is a thing that 

that the meeting on Monday is to be heid 
about.’’? (Here there were cheers and cries of 
«hear! hear!’?) «The veto is’a thing that 


wiser people than any of yez! In short, boys, 
as none of yez are able to comprehend the 


about it now; but I’ll give you this piece of 


to Counsellor O'Connell, and just do whatever 
he bids yez, boys !”’ 








| Campbell,’’ says Dr. Beattie, «« went to Paisley 
| race, and betted on the success of one horse to 
| the amount of fifty pounds with Protessor Wil- 
json. At the end of the race he thought he 
had lost the bet, and said to Wilson, «I owe 
you fifty pounds; but really, when I reflect that 
you are a professor of moral philosophy, and 
that betting is a sort of gambling only fit for 
blacklegs, I cannot bring my conscience to pay 
the bet.’ ”’ 
| Qh,” said Wilson, «I very much approve 
“your principles, and mean to act upon them. 
| In point of fact, Yellow Cap, on whom you 
| betted, has won the race; and but for con- 
science, I ought to pay you the fifty pounds; 
) but you will excuse me.”’ 





And now, as | 


in short, boys, it’s athing that has puzzled | 
veto, I needn't take up more of your time | 


advice, boys: just go to the meeting, and listen | 


A Bap Case or Conscrence.— The poet, | 


races, got prodigiously interested in the first | 


1857, 
OUT OF THE BOTTLE. 


—— 
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reda, anda Sicilian Capuchia monk. By the g¢irities you will 


aid of ice and cold water he performed, in the 
island of Malta, what were termed miracu’ous 
cures. His patients were sometimes made to 
drink to the amount of twelve to sixteen quarts 
a day; cold clysters were also used copiously, 
cold fomentations, and the body was rubbed 
; over With ice. He attended more to the quan- 
tity than the kind of the application, and aimed 
chiefly to produce crisis by the ekin, kidneys, 
and bowels. Father Beruardo kept his patients 
almost without food, from one to two months, 


and pursued his treatment as well in winter as | 


in summer. He gained the credit of curing 
the Grand Prior Ferretti, aged 92, when he 
was supposed to be at the very point of death, 
by giving him largely of iced water to drink. 
‘It is stated that he was remarkably successful 
| in his treatment, and that none of his patients 
| perished cither from starvation or otherwise. 
Thus by means of ice, cold water, and fasting, 
this man performed a great number of most 
| wonderful cures, and that often in cases where 
physicians themselves had failed; and in con- 
sequence of the simplicity of the remedy and 
the success of his practice, he received the 
name—and one of no great dignity—of Wuter- 
Doctor. 





A Game.tine Dopée.—A Parisian medical 
man was sent for the other day to see a patient 
who was in bed. Having prescribed, he pro- 
mised to call on the following evening. He 
did so, and in the sick man’s room found se- 
veral other persons sitting at a table playing 
cards, as they said, to amuse their invalid 
friend. The table was covered with gold. «I 
am much better this evening, doctor,”’ said 
the pretended sick man, and after some few 
other remarks, added, «‘ You have a lucky 
countenance, doctor; I wish you would play a 
few games for me.’? ‘« With all my heart,” 
replied the doctor, and on the patient giving 
him ten Napoleons, he seated himself at table, 
and ina short time won one hundred Napo- 
leons, which he handed over to his patient, 
saying that he had several times thought of 
proposing to go halves with him. « Nothing 
would have given me greater pleasure,’”’ re- 
plied the other; ‘but what is deferred is not 
lost—do me the pleasure to come at the same 
hour to-morrow evening, and you shall meet 
the same party.’? The doctor did so, and for 
two or three successive nights, and after being 
allowed at first to win, was ultimately a loser of 
25,000f. On the fourth night he returned, ho- 
ping to retrieve his losses, when he found the 
bird flowao, the apartment having only been ta- 
ken for a weck. 


TuroporEeE Hook's Wit.—Hook’s favorite 
exhibition, at supper-parties and other festive 
gatherings, was to sing an extempore song, in 
| which he contrived to bring in the name of 
every person present. I was at one of these 
parties in Westminster, when Mr. Rosenagen, 
of the Foreign Oflice, was one of the company, 
| and his name was no sooner announced than 
there was a general buzz throughout the room 
| that this would prove a poser for our improvi- 
| zing friend. It chanced, however, that in the 
| course of the evening Mr. Rosenagen was miss- 
| ing, and it was supposed he had gone home. 
| The rest of the party were quite disappointed 
| that Hook should thus escape from his dilem- 
| ma, and some insinuated that he had been tell- 
ing Rosenagen some astounding yarn to curdle 
his German blood and frighten him from the 
premises. But, no such thing. In the middle 
| of the song in walked Mr. Rosenagen, and 
| quietly took his seat, whereupon Hook, with- 
| out a moment’s embarrassment, proceeded in 
| these words : 


| ‘* 1 was really afraid we Lad lost our good friend Ro- 





| 


| senagen, 
! 
| But here he comes, I see, in the nick of time to poke 


Lis nose wn again 


—Cvrrespondent Atheneum. 





Tue Passion Frowrer.—The following in- 
terpretation of this justly-celebrated and much- 
admired flower will not be found uninteresting. 
The leaves resemble the spear that pierced our | 
Saviour’s ‘side; the tendrils—the cords that | 
bound His hands, or the whips that scourged 
Him; the ten petals—the apostles, Judas ha- 
ving betrayed, and Peter deserted ; the pillars 


the hammer; the style; the nails; the inner | 
circle around the centre pillar—the crown of | 
thorns; the radiance—the glory; the white in 
the tlower—the emblem of purity; and the 


blue—the type of Heaven. | 


On one species, 
the pasifiora altar, even drops of blood are 
seen upon the cross ortree. This flower con- 
tinues three days open, and then disappears, 
thus denoting the resurrection. 





Co" «« Mr. President, I rise to get up, and am | 
oot backward to come furward in the cause of 
education; for had it not been for education 
I wou d be as ignorant as you are, Mr. Presi- 
dent.”’ So said an eloquent advocate of popu- 
lar education at a public meeting in the town 


| to cut it down. 


| down, let it be the house.” 


| 
| 





| The best remedy for the evil 


— —E 
— — 


A Sevrisn Heseaixn wert Sraven.—Lord 
Ehenborough was once abvut to g@> on the cir 
cuit, When Lady Ellenborough said that she 
should like te accompa: ll» replied 
that he had ne o's tion, pp ! eo did not 
eneumb cos, Which 
utter abhorreuce. | g the first 
5. happening 
riinat some- 
ms the s i that it 
vdbox, y and out 
t the 1 ia stopped, 
and the | > that in ibex had 
tumbled out xtraordi- 
nary chanee, Wei 
Lord Ellenborou, 
, The bar 


~ 
st aad : 


r the carriag 
was his 
day's journey, | 

to stretch his legs, s 
thing bel 


vasa b 


ip, when 
it, “drive 

left by 
* county 
ige, Lord 


aself for 


as Well as your 
and grow in the res} 
Behavior C 

Grarran’s VENERAt » Trers.— 
He loved old trees, ani sed to sa ee Never 
cut down a tree for fishion sake. The tree has 
its roots in the earth, which the fashion has 
not.”? A favorite old tree stood near the house 
at Tinnehinch. A friend of Grattan’s, think- 
ing it obstructed the view, recommended him 
«“ Why so?” said Grattan. 
‘* Because it stands in the way of the house.’? 
itis the house that 
either comes 
—Curran’s Sketches 


’ 


Grattan—“ You mistake ; 
stands in the way of it, 


and if 


of the Irish Bar. 





Topacco Potson.—The French poet San- 
teuill was killed by a little snuff being thrown 
into his wine-glass at the Prince of Conde’s 
table. Bocarmo, of Belgium, was murdered 
in two minutes and a half by a little nicotine, 
or alkali of tobacco. Dr. Twitchell believes 
that sudden deaths and tobacco are found to- 
gether, and he sustains this opinion by an array 
of facts altogether conclusive. I can give the 
names of scores of men, who were found dead 
in their beds, or fell dead in the streets or 
elsewhere, who had been the victims of this 


poison, 





0G” To reject the evidence of prophecy éill 
all divines shall agree exactly about it, argues a 
conduct as wise in the infidels, as if they should 
decline sitting down to a good dinner, till all 
the clocks in London and Westminster struck four 
together !— Bishop Horne. 


Useful Keceipts, 


Lemon Juice 1x Drorsy.—Lemons are re- 
commended for dropsy in a Russian medica) 
journal, and are said to be beneficial in the 
most hopeless cases. The first day one lemon 
was given, after taking the peel off, and cutting 
it up into small pieces in sugar; the two fol- 
lowing days three were given, and afterwards 
eighteen every day. For nourishment, meat 
was given. In every case the water came off 
on the seventh day. 

How ro Extinovisi a Fireiy a Cammngy.— 














So many serious fires have been caused by >} 
chimneys catching fire, and not being quickly -etjoz 


extinguished, that the following method of 
doing this should be made as generally known 
as possible: Throw some powdered brimstone 
on the fire in the grate, or ignite some on the 
hob, and then put a board or something in the 
front of the fireplace, to prevent the fumes de- 
scending into the room. The vapor of the 
brimstone ascending the climney, will then. 
effectually extinguish the soot on fire. 

To Kerr Frowrrs.—To preserve flowers in 
water, mix a little carbonate of soda in it, and 
it will keep them a fortnight. 

Tansey ror Peacu Trars.—A few years 
ago I experimeated with planting a root of 
tansey with some young peach trees, as a pre- 
ventive of the worm at the root, which I 
thought had a good effect. Nearly all the 
trees were blown up by the roots during the 
storm we had four years ago, but one or two- 
were left, which continue flourishing. 
tansey grows round the tree, and seems to act 
as a mulching.—Cor. Ohio CulAvator. 

Potato Yeast.—Cook and mash ten peeled: 
potatoes, pour on a quart of boiliog water and 
stir well, and add a coffee-cup of sugar; let 
this stand a few minutes; pour in a quart of 
cold water, wanting a gill, and when lukewarm 
stir in a pint of yeast, and sect in a moderately 
warm place to rise. When well fermented, 
put into a stone jug, cork tightly, and tie the 
cork down and keep it in a cool place. After 
the first rising keep enough of this yeast for 
the second batch. A teacup of this yeast is 
sufficient for two large loaves of bread; most 
excellent it is for muffins and griddle cakes 
also. There is no need of hops or flour in it, 
and in my opinion it is the best yeast I have ever 
tried, and I have experimented in all known 
receipts.—.fnon. 

To Destroy Graves ix tue Heap or Suerr. 
—Make a hole in a standing board, 24 inches 


in the centre—the cress or tree; the stamina—/| from the ground, and large enough to let a 


sheep’s nose through up to the eyes. Let one 
man hold the sheep in this position, amd an- 
other with a syringe throw up each nostril of 
the sheep a slush of yellow snuff and water, 
strong enough to make them sneeze, and they 
will thus throw out the eggs of the fly that are 
deposited in July and August.—(Cor. Ohio Cul- 
tivator. 


‘Seep Ticks’? on Horses ano Catraz.— 
is to wash the 
parts uffected with strong soap-suds, and then . 
rub well with sweet oil oMhog’s lard. Spirits 
of hartshorn (aqua ammonia) 2 ounces; sweet 


oil, 2 ounces; shake well and sponge the horses ‘ 


The: 


ts 
ffec 


. 


with it before riding through «the brush,” an@ J 
they will not take hold.—Correspondent Coumell 


' 
j try Gentleman. 
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LINES TO A MOTHER. 


Once more the crier’s 


voice was heard calling 


ee 


Thou weepest, childless mother ; 
Ay, weep, “twill ease thine heart 
He was thy first-born son, 
Thy first, thine on:y one 
Tis hard from him to part! 


Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the damp, cold ea: th, 
His empty crib to see, 
Hils silent nursery, 
Once gladsome with his mirth 


| 


To meet again in slumber 
Hie emall mouth'« rosy kiss; 
Then wakened wi'h a start 
By thine own throbbing be 
Itis twining arms to miss 


To feel (half conscious why 
A dull, heart -cinking we 
Till memory on thy *« | 
Flashes the painful wh« 
That thon art desolate | 


| avowal. 


i the 


And then to lie and weep, 

And think the live-lony 
(Feeding thine own distress 
With accurate greed ines+) 

Of every past delight 


Of el) hic winning ways 
His pretty, playfal smiles, 
His }: ght of thee 

His tricks his mimickry 


And all his little wiles 


vy at #) 


i 
|; 
| 
} 


Ob! these are recollectiors 
Round mothers’ hearts that 
That mingle with the 
And emilee of after year } 
W ith oft awakening 


i 


tears 


\ 
But thou wilt then, fond mother 
In after years look back 
(Time brings such wondrous eas 
With sadness not unpleasing, 
E’en on this gloomy track 


Thou’ lt say : ‘‘ My first-born bies«ing, 
It almost broke my beart, 
When thou wert forced to ge 
And yet for thee, I know 
Twas better to depart 


*« God took thee in His mercy, 
A lamb, uontasked, untried 
He fought the fight for tlee, 
He won the victery, 
And thou art sanctified. 


‘*] look around and see 
The evi] ways of men 
And oh, beloved child ' 
I'm more than reconciled 
To thy departure then 


“ The little arma that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that pressed, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast ’’’ 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 


. AROMANCE of the WAR WITH MEXICO 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER XCVII. 


IN 





4 SPEECHES COUNCIL. 
* «« Hietans ?’’ began the chief, for such in re- 
ality was the old Indian, «my children, and 
, brothers in council! I appeal to you to stay 
- Judgment in this matter; I am your chief but I 
» Claim no consideration for that; Wakono \s my 
gon, but for him I ask no favor; I demand only 
"Justice and right—such as would be given to 
“the humblest in our tribe; I ask no more for 
my son Wakono. Wakono is a brave warrior; 
who among you does not know it? His shield 
garnished with many trophies taken from the 
hated pale-face, his leggings are fringed with 
oe, of the Utah and Cheyenne; at his heels 
' the long locks of the Pawnee and Arapaho. 
will deny that Wakono—my son Wakono 


MAM 


_ 


‘Who 
| Seale a brave warrior ?”’ 
vy murmur of assent was the response to this 
=_)mmal appeal. 
‘The Spanish wolf, too, is a warrior—a 
ve warrior; I deny it not. He is stout of 
and strong of arm; he has taken many 
from the enemies of the Hietan; I honor 
for his achievements; who among us does 
not?’’ 
A general chorus or grunts and otber ejacu- 
lations from both counel] and spectators re- 
| sponded to this interrogatory. The response, 
Thoth in tone and manner, was strongly in the 
Pirmative; and I could tell by this that the 


oe was the favorite. 
old chief also perceived that such was 


Ti aoeane sentiment, and, despite his pre- 
ns to fair-play, he was evidently nettled 
the reply. The father of Wakono was un- 
doubtedly no Brutus. 
After a momentary pause, he resumed 
speech, but in a tone entirely altered. He 
now painting the reverse side of Hissoo- 
foyo’s portrait, and as he threw in the darker 
touches, it was with evident pique and hos- 
tility. 
« T honor the Spanish wolf,” he continued ; 
# I honor him for his strong arm and his nowt 
| heart; I have said so; but hear me, Hietans— 
» hear me, children and brothers! there are two 


; spoke the chief; 
| for this I weuld stay your 
| judgment. 
| here : 
} the trail, and has not ie- 
turned, 
pirpore. 
doubt— but 


soon return, 
| ask 


than 


| this be, 


|gone down, 


| By our laws, 





“of every kind—there is a night and a day—a | 
winter and a summer—a green prairie and a | 
Gesert plain, and like these is the tongue of | 
Hissoo-royo. It speaks two ways that differ as 
we light from the darkness—it is double—it 
like the tongue of the rattle-serpent—it 
to be believed.” 
he chief ceased speaking, and the Spanish 
"WoW was permitted to make reply. He did not 
attempt to defend himself from the charge of 
ithe “double tongue ;’’ perhaps he knew that 
i accusation was just enough, and he had no 
‘*) feason to tremble for his popularity on that 
“geore. He must have been a great liar, indeed, | 
to have excelled or even equalled the most or- 
Rises story-teller in the Comanche nation; for 
the mendacity of these Indians would have 
(Been a match for Sparta herself. 
The renegade did not even deny the asper- 
ion; he seemed to be confident 
simply replied : 
“If the tongue of Hissoo-rovo is double, let 
t the council rely upon his words; let wit- 
s be called ; there are many who are ready 
testify to the truth of what Iissoo-royo has 
en.”’ 
« First, hear Wakono' 
! Where is Wakono 
hese demands were made by 
of the council, who spoke 
ously. 


+ 


x. 


in his case ; 


Let Wakono be 
? 
various Mem- 


’ ‘ Datel 
simMest simui- 


beautiful wom 
’ 


« Wakono!”’ 


« Brothers!” again 


‘it is 


My son is not 
he went back upon 


I knew not his 
My heart Is in 
not in tear, 
Wakone is a 
vt 


strong Wat- et 
, and can take 
himself, 
be long absent; 


care = 
2 ~” 
of Hie will nest Jostens 
* 

he nuat “sage 

For this] @y 

to delay the 

judgment.’ 


A 


probatic 


you 
murmer of disay 
mn followed = this 

The ol 


Spanish 


allies 
well «vi- 
dently mustered stronger 
the friends of the 


‘oung chief. 
The 


nore 


once 


renegade 
addressed the 
a " hat trifling would 
warriors of the 
Twoeuns have 
and this 


Hietan ’ 


question is not decided ! 
I ask only justice 

the judg- 

ment cannot stand over. 

The captives must belong to some one. I 
claim them as mine, and I offer witnesses to 
prove my right. Wakono has wo .claim, else 
why is he not here to avow it. He has no 
proofs but his own word; he is ashamed to 
stand before you without proof—that is why he 
is now absent from the camp.”’ 

« Wakono is not absent,’’ cried a voice from 
among the bystanders ; + he is in the camp!’’ 

This announcement produced a sensation, 
and I could perceive that the old chief par- 
took equally with the others of the surprise thus 
created. 

“ Who says Wakono is in the camp ?”’ in 
quired he, in a loud voice. 

An Indian stepped forth from the crowd of | 
spectators. I recognized the man whom I had | 
met crossing from the horse-guard. 

‘* Wakono is in the camp,’’ repeated he, as 
he paused outside the circle. “] saw the young 
chief; I spoke with him.’’ 

“When?” 

« Only now.” 

«© Where ?”” 


The man pointed to the scene of our acci- | 


dental rencontre. 
“He was going yonder,’”’ said he; « _ 
went among the trees—I saw him no more.’ 
This intelligence evidently increased the 
astonishment of all. They could not compre- 
hend why W 
and yet not come forward to assert his claim. 
Had he abandoned it altogether? 


The father of the claimant appeared as much | 


puzaled as any one; he made no attempt to | 
explain the absence of his son; he could not; 
he stood silent, and evident!y ina state of mys- 
tification. 

Several now suggested that a search be made 
for the absent warrior. It was proposed te 
send messengers throughout the camp—to 
search the groce. 

My blood ran cold as I listened to the pro- 
posal; my knees trembled beneath me. I knew 
that if the grove was to be searched, I should 
have no chance of remaining longer concealed. 
The dress of Wakono was conspicuous; I saw 
that there was none other like it; no other 
wore a robe of jaguamskins, and this would be- 
tray me. Even the paint would not avail; I 
should be led into the firelight; the counter- 
feit would be detected. I should be butchered 
upon the spot—perhaps tortured for the treat- 
ment we had given the true Wakono, which 
would soon become known. 

My apprehensions had reached the climax of 
acnteness, when they were suddenly relieved 
by some words from the Spanish wolf. 

“Why search for Wakono?’’ cried he; 
« Wakono knows his own name; it has been 
called, and loud enough. Wakono has ears— 
surely he can hear for himself, if he be in the 
camp. Call him again if you will!” 

This proposition appeared reasonable. It 
was adopted, and the crier once more sum- 
moned the young chief by name. 

The voice, as all perceived, could have been 
heard to the furthest bounds of the camp, and 
far beyond. 

An interval was allowed, during which there 
reigned perfect silence, every one bending his 
ears to listen. There came no answer— 
Wakono appeared to the summons. 

‘s Now,” triumphantly exclaimed the rene- 
gade, “is it not as I have said? Warriors! I 
demand your judgment.’’ 


There was no immediate reply. A long 


pause followed, during which no one spoke, | 


either in the circle or among the spectators. 
At length the oldest of the council rose, re- 


daa ‘ 


SY \s\ 
ae 


—_ 
a 


“ft AM WAKONO! DEATH 


Even the white-haired chief seemed satisfied. | 


Perhaps, of the two, the old savage jockey pre- 
ferred the horse?) It might have been different 
had Wakono been upon the ground. I was 
much mistaken if he would so tamely have ac- 
quiesced inthe decision. 

Yes, the 


that, he was rejoiced. Ilis bearing bespoke his 


consciousness of the possession of a rare and | 
was unable to con- | 


much-coveted thing. He 
ceal the gratification he feit; and with an air of | 
triumph and exultation, he sppronched the spot | 
where the captive sat. 


As soon as the sentence was pronounced, 
| the Indians who had been seated rose to their 
| feet. The council was dismissed, Some of 
the members strolled off on their own buai- 
ness; others remained by the great fire, mixing 
among their comrades, no longer with the 
solemn gravity of councillors, but chatting, 
laughing shouting, and gesticulating as glibly 
and gaily as if they had been so many French 
| dancing-masters. 

The trial and its objects appeared to be at 
once forgotten; neither plaintiff, defendant, 

| nor cause, seemed any longer to occupy the 
| thoughts of any one. The horse had been 
| delivered to a friend of Wakono—the maiden 

| to Hissoo-royo—and the thing was settled and 
over. 

Perhaps, here and there, some young brave, 
with a pain in his heart, may have bent wist- 
| ful glances upon the lovely captive. No doubt 
| there were many who looked with envious 
| thoughts upon Iissoo royo and his fortunes, 
‘| ar s0, their emotions were concealed, their 
glances furtive. 

After the council was over, no one interfered 
—no one seemingly took apy interest either in 


| the renegade or his pale-faced squaw; they 
| were left to themselves. 


| And to me. 





| 


From that moment, my cyes 
and thoughts rested only on them; I saw no 
one else; I thought of nothing else; I watched 
but the “wolf” and his victim. 

The old chiefhad retired into the tent. 
Isolina had been left alone. 


Only a moment alone. Had it been other- 
wise, I should have sprung forward. My fin- 
gers had moved mechanically towards my 
knife; but there was not time. In the next 
instant, Hissoo-royo stood beside her. 

He addressed her in Spanish; he did not de- 
sire the others to understand what was said. 
Speaking in this language, there would be less 
danger. 

There was one who listened to every word. 
1 listened—not a syllable escaped me. 

«“ Now!”’ began he, in an exulting tone— 


| Now, Dona Isolina de Vargas! you have 


| tongue. 





no 
| dian. 


| 
| 


heard? 1 know you understand the tongue in 
which the council has spoken—your native 
Ha, ha, ha!”’ 

The brute was jeering her. 

«You are mine—soul and body, mine ; 
have heard ?”? 

‘*T have heard,’’ was the reply, in a tone of 
resignation ! 

«« And surely you are satisfied ; are you not? 
You should be. I am white as yourself—I 
| have saved you from the embrace of a red In- 
Surely you are satisfied with the judg. 
ment ?”’ 

‘© T am satisfied.”’ 

This was uttered in the same tone of resig- 
nation. The answer somewhat surprised me. 


«“’Tis a lie!’ rejoined the brutal monster; 


you 


| you are playing false with me, sweet senorita. 
| But yesterday you spoke words of scorn—you 


lit the calumet, and, after taking a whiff from | 


the tube, handed it to the Indian seated on his 
left. 


had made the circuit of the fire, and was re- 


turned to the old warrior who had first smoked 
| from it. 
/and in a formal manner, but in a voice inau- 


The latter now laid aside the pipe, 


This one, in like manner, passed it to | 
| the next, and he tothe next, until the pipe | 


| ha, ha! 


would scorn me still?’’ 

‘*T have no power to scorn you; I am your 
captive.”’ 

«Carrambo! you speak truth. You have 
no power either to scorn or refase me. Ha, 
And as little do I care if you did; 


| you may like me or not at your pleasure. 


dible to the spectators, proposed the question. | 


| The vote was taken in rotation, and was also 
' . 
| delivered soffo roce. 


The judgment only was 
| pronounced aloud. 
The decision was singular, 


and somewhat | 


| unexpected. The jury had been moved by a/ 


strong leaning towards equity, and an amicable 
adjustment that might prove acceptable to all 
parties. 

The horse 


maiden was 


was adjudged to Wakono—the 


declared the property of the 


Spanish wolf! 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 


4 ROUGH COURTSHIP. 

The decision appeared to g 
all. A grim smile upon his face testified that 
the renegade himself was pleased. How could 
he be otherwise? He had certainly the best of 
the suit, for what was a | 


rive satisfaction to 


reautiful horse to a 


an, and such a woman? 


i 
bor 


Perhaps you will take to me in time, as much 
as I may wish it; but that will be for your 
consideration, sweet senorita! Meanwhile, 
you are mine— body and soul you are mine.’’ 

The coarse taunt caused my blood already 
hot enough, to boil within my veins. I grasp- 
ed the haft of my knife, and, like a tiger, 
stood cowering on the spring. My intent was, 
first to cut down the ruffian, and then set free 
the limbs of the captive with the blood-stained 
blade. 

The chances were still against me. <A score 
of savages were yet around the fire. Even 
should he fall at the first blow, I could not 
hope to get clear. 


But I could bear it no longer; and would 
have risked the chances at that moment, had 
net my foot been stayed by some words that 
follc wed. 

‘- Come !’? 
to his victim 
low him. 

I listened for the reply of Isolina; I watched 
as Well; I noted her every movement. 


, and making sign for her to aad 


aCe 


renegade was satisfied—more than | 





exclaimed the renegade, speaking | 


TO HIM WHO FOLLOWS! 


] saw that she pointed to her limbs—to the 
thong-fastenings around her ankles. 

“How can I follow you?” she inquired, in 
a calm voice, and in a tone of surprise. Sure- 
ly that tone was feigned ? 
ted some design ? 

“‘True,”’ said the man, turning bick, 
drawing the knife from his belt. «Carrai! I 
had not thought of that; but we shall soon—”’ 

He did not finish the sentence ; 
in the middle of it, and in an attitude that be- 


‘tokened hesitation. In this attitude he re- 


| mained awhile, gazing into the eyes of his vic- 
tim; then, as if suddenly changing his mind, 


he struck the knife back into its sheath, and at 
the same time cried out— 

« By the Virgin! I shall nottrust you. You 
are too free of limb, sweet margarifa! you 
might try to give me the slip. This isa better 
plan. Come ! raise yourself up—a little higher— 
so. Vamos!” 

While delivering the last words, the ruffian 
bent himself over the half-prostrate captive ; 
and, placing his arm underneath, wound it 
around her waist. He then raised her upward 
until her bosom rested upon his—the bosom of 
my betrothed in juxtaposition with the painted 
breast of this worse than savage ! 

I saw it, and slew him not; I saw it, and kept 
cool—I can scarcely tell why, for it is not a 
characteristic of my nature. My nerves, from 
being so much played upon during the prece- 
ding bours, had acquired the firmness of steel ; 
perhaps this enabled me to endure the sight— 
this, combined with an almost certain prospect 
of an Improved opportunity. 

At all events, I kept cool, and remained io 
my place, though only for a moment longer. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 


THE CRISIS. 

The renegade having raised the unresisting 
captive in his arms, proceeded to carry her from 
the spot. He scarcely carried her; her feet, 
naked and bound, were trailing upon the grass, 
both together. 

He passed the lodge, and was going towards 
the copse, in an oblique direction. I waited 
neither to see nor hear more. Still keeping 
within the timber, I glided along its edge ; with 
quick but noiseless step I went, making for the 
same point towards which the ruftian was tend- 
ing. 

{ arrived first, and stooping under the shadow 
of the trees, waited, with knife in hand, firm 
grasped and ready. 

His burden had delayed him , he had stopped 
midway to rest, and was now standing scarcely 
ten paces from the edge of the grove, with the 
girl still in his arms, and apparently leaning 
against him. 

There was a momentary wavering inmy mind 
as to whether I should not then rush forth, 
and strike the coup. The chance scemed as 
good as I might have. 

I -was about deciding in the affirmative, when 
I saw that Hissoo-royo had again taken up his 
burden, and was moving towards me. He was 
making directly for the spot where I stood.— 
The crisis was near. 

It was even nearerthan I thought. The man 
had scarcely made three steps from the point 
of rest, when I saw him stumble and fall to the 
earth, carrying the captive along with him ! 

The fall appeared accidental. I might have 
deemed it so, but for the wild shout with which 
it was accompanied. Something more than a 
mere stumble elicited that fearful cry. 

There was a short struggle upon the ground 
—the bodies became separated. One was secn 
to spring suddenly back; I saw it was Isolina! 
There was something in her hand—both moon- 
light and firelight gleamed upon the crimsoned 
blade. 

She who grasped it bent for an instant down- 
ward—its keen edge severed the thongs from 
her limbs, and the moment after, she was run- 
ning in full flight across the level sward of the 
camp ground. 

Without reflection, I sprang out of the covert 
and rushed after. I passed the renegade, who 
had half-regained his feet, and appeared but 
slightly wounded. Astonishment as much as 
aught elee seemed to hold him to the spot.— 
He was shouting and swearing—calling for help 
and uttering threats of vengeance. 

I could have slain him, and was half-inclined 
to the act; but there was no time to stay. I 
only thought of overtaking the fugitive, and aid- 
ing her in her flight. 

The alarm was given—the camp was in com- 
motion—fifty savages were starting upon the 
chase. 

As we ran, my eyes fell upon a horse—a white 
horse. It was the steed; a man was leading 
him bya lazo. He was taking him from the 
| fires toward the ground occupied by the mus- 
tangs; he was going to picket him on the grass. 

Horse and man were directly in front of us, 








Surely she medita- | 
_ many of them had already stampeded, and were 
and 


| cause of the alarm. Tre steed with his rider 
he stopped | 


| soon far in advance of all. 





as we ran—in front of | 
the fugitive. She was | 
making towards them; I 
divined her intention. 

In a few seconds she 
was up to the horse, and 
had seized the rope.- 
The Indian struggled, 
and tried to take it away 
trom her; the red blade 
gleamed in his eyes, and 
he gave back. 


He stil clung to the 
rope, but in an instant it 
was cut from bis hands, 
and, quick as thought, the | 
lnroic woman leaped 
back of the 
mee stred, and was seen gal- 


_ upon the 


luping away. 

The Indian was one of 
the horse-guards, and was 
therefore armed ; 
ried bow and quiver. 
Before the had 
galloped beyond reach, 
he had bent his bow and 


he car- 


horse 


sent an arrow from the 
‘tring. I heard the 
“wheep’? of the shaft, 
ud fancied I heard it 
strike; but the steed 
kept on. 

1 had plucked up one 
of the long spears asl 
ran acroas the camp 

Before the Indian could 
adjust onother arrow to the string, | had pinned 
him to the grass. 

I drew back the spear, and, keeping the white | 
horse in view, ran on. 

I was socn in the midst of the mustangs; | 
galloping to and fro over the ground. The 
guards were dismayed, but as yet knew not the | 


passed safely through their line. 

I was following on foot. Fifty savages were 
after me; I could hear their shouts. 

| could hear them cry ‘‘Wakono,”’ but I was 
The horse-guards, 

8 | passed them, were shouting “Wakono !”’ 

As soon as I had cleared the horse-drove, | 
again perceived the steed ; but he was now some 
distance off. Tomy joy, he was going in the 
right direction—straight for the yuccas upon 
the hill. My men would see and intercept him. 

I ran along the stream with all speed. | 
reached the broken bank, and, without stop- 
ping, rushed into the gully for my horse. 

What was my astonishment to find that he 
was gone !—my noble steed gone, and in his 
place the spotted mustang of the Indian. | 
looked up and down the channel; I looked 
along its banks--Moro was not in sight. 

I was puzzled, perplexed, furious. I knew 
no explanation of the mystery—I could think of 
none. Who could havedone it? Who? My 
followers must have done it? Rube must have 
done it? but why? In my hot haste, I could 
find no reason for this singular action. 


I had no time to reflect—not a moment. | 
drew the animal from the water, and leaping 
upon his back, rode out of the channel. 

As I regained the level of the plain, I saw 
mounted men, a crowd of them coming from 
the camp. They were the savages in pursuit; 
one was far ahead of the rest, and before I could 
turn my horse to flee, he was close up to me. 
In the moonlight I easily recognized him—it 
was Hissoo-royo the renegade. 

‘Slave!’ shouted he, speaking in the Co- 
manche tongue, and with furious emphasis, 
‘it is you who have planned this. Squaw! 
coward! you shall die! The white captive is 
mine—mine, Wakono! and you—”’ 


He did not finish the sentence. I still car- 
ried the Comanche spear; my six months’ ser- 
vice in a lance regiment now stood me in stead 
—the mustang behaved handsomely, and car- 
ried me full tilt upon my foe. 

In another instant the renegade and his horse 
were parted; the former lay levelled upon the 
grass, transfixed with the long spear, while the 
latter was galloping riderless over the plain! 

At this crisis I perceived the crowd coming 
up, and close to the spot. There were twenty 
or more, and I saw that I should soon be sur- 
rounded, 

A happy idea came opportunely to my relief. 
All along I had observed that I was mistaken 
for Wakono. The Indians in the camp had 
cried “ Wakono;’’ the horse-guards shouted 
‘sWakono,’’ as I passed ; the pursuers were call- 
ing “« Wakono,”’ as they rode up; the renegade 
had fallen with the name upon his lips; the 
spotted horse, the robe of jaguar-skins, the 
plumed head-dress, the red hand, the white 
cross, all proclaimed me Wakono ! 

I urged my horse forward, and reined up in 
front of my pursuers. I raised my arm, and 
shook it in menace before their faces; at the 
same instant I cried out in a loud voice; 

“T am Wakono! Death to him who fol- 
lows !”? 

I spoke in Comanche. I was not so sure of 
the correctness of my words—either of the pro- 
nunciation or the syntax—but I had the gratifi- 
cation to perceive that I was understood. 
Perhaps my gestures helped the savages to 
comprehend me—the meaning of these was not 
to be mistaken. 

From whatever cause, the pursuers made no 
further advance; but one and all, drawing in 
tueir horses, halted upon the spot. 

I stayed not for further parley, but, wheeling 
quickly round, galloped off as fast as the mus- 
tang could carry me. 


CHAPTER C 


THE LAST CHASE. 


On facing towards the hill I perceived the 
steed still not so distant. His white body, 
gleaming under the clear moonlight, could 
have been easily distinguished at a far greater 
distance. I had expected to see him much 
further away; but, after all, the tilt of lances, 
and the menace delivered to the pursuing 
horsemen, had scarcely occupied a score of 
seconds, and he could notin the time have 
gone out of sight. 

He was still running between myself and the 





foot of the hill—apparently keeping along the | 
bank of the stream. 

I put the Indian horse to his full speed. 
The point of my knife seryed for whip and | 


spur. I was no longer encumbered with the 
| Spear; it had been left in the body of Hiasee- 
| Foyo. 

I kept my eyes fixed upon the steed, but be 


'Wwas fast closing into the timber that skirted 


the base of the hill; he was nearing the bema@ 


where I had taken to the water, and won) 


soon be hidden from my view bebind the 
bushes. 

All at once I saw him swerve, and strike 
away to the left, across the open plain. To 
my surprise 1 saw this, for I had conje etapet® 
that his rider was aiming to reach the cover 
offered by the thicket, 

Without waiting to think of an explanation, 
I beaded the mustang into a diagonal line, ana? 
' galloped forward. 

I was in hopes of getting nearer by the ad- 
vantege thus givem me, but I was ill satiofie@ 
with the creeping pace of the Indian horse, se 
unlike the long, free stretch of my noble Mero. 
Where was he? Why was I not besteing 
him? 

The white steed soon shot clear of the BiB, 
and was now running upor the plain that 
stretched beyond it. 

I saw that I was not gaining upon him; 
the contrary, he 


on 
Was every moment wilening 
the distance between Where was More? 
Why had he been taken away? 

At that instant I perceived a dark horseman 
making along the foot of the ridge, as if to bm 
tercept me; he was dashing furiously throng? 
the thicket that skirted the base of the deet- 
vity. Tecould hear the bushes rattling agains’ 
the flanks of his horse; he was evidently ma- 
king all the haste In his power, at the same 
time aiming to keep concealed from the view of 


us. 


| any one upon the plain. 


I recognized my horse, and upon his teck 


| the thin, lank form of the earless trapper? 


We met the moment after at the point where 


‘the thicket ended. Without a word passing 


between us, both simultaneously flung euw- 
selves to the ground, exchanged horses, aa 


; remounted. Thank Heayen! Moro was at lax 


between my knees! 

«« Now, young fellur!”’ cried the trapper, a» 
I parted from him, ‘ gallip like durnation, am 
kitch up wi’ her! We'll soon be arter on yur 
trail—all right thur. Away!”’ 

I needed no prompting from Rube; hia 
speech was not finished before I had sprang 
my horse furward, and was going like the wind. 

It was only then that I could comprebend 
why the horses bad been changed; a rae 8 
was—an afterthought of the cunning trapper 
Had I mounted my own conspicuous steed by 
the camp, the Indians would in all probabiaty 
have suspected something, and continued the 
pursuit; it was the spotted mustang that had 
enabled me to carry out the counterfeit! 

I had now beneath mea horse I could de 
pend upon; and with renewed vigor I bent my- 
self to the chase. For the third time, the 
black and white stallions were to make triad of 
their speed—for the third time was it to be = 
struggle between these noble creatures. 

Would the struggle be hard, and lomg? 
Would Moro again be defeated? Such were 
my reflections as I swept onward in the pur- 
suit. 

I rode in silence; I scarcely drew breath, ao- 
keen were my apprehensions about the resnie. 

A long start had the prairie-horse. My desy 
had thrown me far behind him—neacly a mie. 
But for the friendly light, I should have lost sight 
of him altogether, but the plain was open, tha 
moon shining brightly, and the rnow-whke 
form, like a meteor, beaconed me onward. 

I had not galloped far, before perceiving thaa 
I rapidly gained upon the steed. Surely he 
was not running at his flectest? Surely he wae 
going more slowly than his wont? 

Oh! could his rider but know who was 
coming after !—could she but hear me! I world 
have called, but the distance was still too great. 
She could not have heard even my sheute; 
how could she distinguish my voice ? 

I galloped on in silence. I was gainiag— 
constantly and rapidly gaining. Surely ] was 
drawing nearer? or were my eyes playing fabe 
under the light of the moon ? 

I fancied that the steed was running heavy 
—slowly and heavily—as if be was laboring i> 
the race, I fancied—no, it was no fancy—2 
was gure of it! Beyond a doubt, he was nes. 
going &t his swiftest speed! 

What could it mean? Was he broken by: 
futigue ? 

Still nearer and nearer I came, until scascely 
three hundred yards appeared between us. # 
fancied that my shouts might be heard, that my 
voice— 

I called aloud; I called the name of my be- 
trothed, coupling it with my own; but mm 
answer came back—no sign of recognition tp 
cheer me. 

The ground that now lay between us favored} 
a race-course speed ; and I was about putting 
my horse to his full stretch, when, to my as- 
tonishment, I saw the steed stagger forward, 
and fall headlong to the earth! 

It did not check my career, and in a few se-— 
conds more I was upon the spot, and haNing 
over horse and rider, still prostrate. 

I flung myself from the saddle, and drew 
nearer, Isolina had disengaged herself, and 
risen to her feet. With her right hand clasp 
ing the red knife, she stood confronting me. 

«« Savage! approach me not!’ she cried dm» 
the Comanche tongue, and with a gesture that 
told her determination. 

‘‘Tsolina! I am not ——. It is—” 

‘¢ Henri!”? 

No words interrupted that wild embrace; 
no sound could be heard save that made by 
our hearts, as they throbbed closely together. 

° * 


° ° \ ad 


Silently I stood upon the plain with my be- 
trothed in my arms. Moro was by our side, 
proudly curving bis neck and chafing the stes} 
between his foaming lips. At our feet lay the 
prairie-horse with the barb in his vitals, am® 
the feathered shaft protruding from his sie. 
His eyes were fixed and glassy ; blood sti) y= 
from his spread nostrils; but his beautifia> 
limbs were motionless in death ! 


Horsemen were seen approaching the spet. 
We did not attempt to flee from them ; I reeog> 
nized my followers, 

We looked back over the plain; there was 
no sign of pursuit; but for all that, we did aos 
tarry there. We knew not how soon the In- 
dians might be after us; the friends of Rm 
soo-royo might start forth upon the tral oJ 
Wakono' 

It was near daybreak when we halted to rest, 
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and then only after the prairie bad been fired 
behind us. 

We found shelter in a pretty grove of acacias, 
and a grassy turf on which te repose. My 
wearied followers soon fell asleep. 

I slept not; 1 watched over the elumbers of 
my betrothed. Her beautiful head was pil- 
towed upon the robe of jaguar-skins, and my 
eyes were upon it. The thick tresses had fallen 
aside, and I saw— 

The matador, too, had been merciful! or 
had gold bribed him from his crucl intent? No 
matter which! he had failed in his ficndish 
duty. I saw but the trifling scar where the 
gol circlet had been rudely plucked—the 
source of that red hemorrhage that had been 
seen by Cyprio! 

I was too happy to sleep. 

It was our last night upon the prairies. Be- 
fore the sctting of another sun, we had crossed 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Panis, July 23d, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

The event of the past weck has been the 
death and burial of the poet Beranger—the 
« song-maker,”’ as he liked to call himself—at 
the age of 77, universally beloved and regret- 
ted. An immense concourse of people attend- 
ed hie funeral, which took place under the 
conduct of the civil and military authorities. 
As the funeral procession passed along, the 
affectionate regret of the crowd was testified by 
the constant cries of “Vire Beranger !”’ “ Hon- 
neur a Beranger!”? which broke forth as the 
hearse came in sight; and thus, attended by 
the sympathies of the population, the noble old 
man who had been loved so well, and honored by 
all the dignities and talent of the day, was 





the Rio Grande, and artived in the camp of | borne to his grave. 


our army. Under the broad protecting wings 
of the Awerican eagle, my betrothed could | 


| 
| 


The coffin was deposited in a handsome 
yault, purchased by the Emperor from his 


repose in safety until that blissful hour when— | privy purse. A monument is to be erected 


Of the Comanches we never heard more. 
The story of one only was afterwards told—a 
fearful tale. Ill-fated Wakono! A horrid end 
was his. 

An oft-told tale by the prairie camp fire is 
that of the skeleton of an Indian warrior found 
clssping the trunk of a tree! Wakeno had hor- 
Tibly perished. 

We had no design of giving him to such a 
fate. Witbout thought had we acted; and 
@ouzh he may have deserved death, we had 
aot designed for him such terrible retribution. 
Pethaps I was the only one who had any re- 
anorseful feeling ; bat the remembrance of that 
ecalp bedecked shield—the scenes in that 
Cyprian grove—those weeping captives, wed- 
ded to a woful lot—the remembrance of these 
¢rue!l realities evermore rose before my mind, 
stifling the remorse I should otherwise have 
felt for the doom of the ill-starred savage. His 
death, though terrible in kind, was merited by 
his decds, ond was perhaps as just as punish- 
Ments usally are. 

Poetical justice demands the death of Ijurra, 
and by the hand of Holingsworth. Truth en- 
ables me to satisfy the demand. 

On my return to the camp, I learncd that the 
act was already consummated—the brother’s 
blood had been avenged ! 

It was a tragic tale, and would take many 
chapters in the telling. I may not give them 
here. Let a few particulars suftice. 

From that dread night, Holingsworth had 
found a willing hand to aid him in bis pur- 
pose of rettibution—one who yearned for ven- 
geance keenly as himself. Wheatley was the 
man. 

The two, with achosen party, had thrown 
themseives on the trail of the guerrilla, and 
with Pedro as their guide, had followed it far 
within the hostile lises. Like sleuth-hounds 
nad they followed it night and day, until they 
succeeded in tracking the guerrilleros to their 
dair. 

it was a desperate ccnflict—hand to hand, 
aud knife to knife—but the rangers at length 
tricmphed ; most of the guerrilleros were slain, 
and the band rearly annihilated. 

ijurra fell by Tlolingsworth’s own hand; 
while the death of the red ruffian El Zorro, by 
the bowie-inife of the Texan lieutenant, was an 
@ppropriate punishment for the cruelty inflicted 
upon Conchita. The revenge of both was com- 
plete, though both still bore the sorrow within 
their hearts. 

The expedition of the two licutenants was 
productive of other fruits. In the head -quar- 
tere of the guerrilla they found many prisoners, 
Yankees and Ayankieados—among others, that 
rare diplomatist Don Ramon de Vargas. Of 
course the old gentleman was released from cap- 
tivity, and bad arrived at the American camp, 

just in time to welcome his fair daughter and 
future son-in-law from their grand anfe-hy- 
meneal ‘tour upon the prairics.”’ 
Tur Enp. 





CHILDHOOD AND OLD AGE. 


The exquisite little poem called The Reireale,, 
has ever been my favorite among the old poet, 
Henry Vaughan's compositions. I was sorry, 
therefore, the other day, to find one of the 
most beautiful ideas in it contradicted by the 
alleged experience of another poet, Samucl 
Rogers: 

«“TIIE RETREATE. 


«« Happy those early dayes when | 
Shined in my angell-infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestiall thought; 
When yet I bad not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back, at that short space 
Cou'd see a glimpse of His bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flowre 
My gazing sowl would dwell an hour, 
And ia those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity! 
© . * > 
Ob! how I long to travel back 
And tread again that ancient track ! 
That I might once more reach that plaine 
W here first I left my glorious traine ; 
From whence the Inlizhtened &pirit secs 
‘That shady City of Palm trees ?’’ 
7. . . . . 
“TABLE-TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
<¢Qne afternoon, at court, I was standing be- 
side two intimate acquaintances of mine, an 
old nobleman and a middle-aged lady of rank, 
when the former ret_arked to the latter that he 
thought a certain young lady near us, very 
Beautiful. The middle-aged lady replied, «1 | 
¢annot see ary particular beauty in ber.’ + Ah, 
madam,’ be rejoined, «to us old men youth al- 


7 


ways appears beautiful!’—a spoech with which species of 


Wordsworth, when I repeated it to him, was 
greatly struck. The fact is, till we are about 
to leave the world we do not perceive how 
mach it contains to excite our interest and ad- 
miration; ‘he sunsels appear lo me far lovelie 
mow than they were in other years; and the bee 
pon the flower is now an object of curiosity to 
me, which if was not in my early days.’’— 
PB. 138. 

Both Vaughan’s and Kogers‘s scntiments 
here are so strising, one hardly knows which to 





over it, at the expense of the State; and the 
street in which the poet died, and in which he 
had resided for many years, is henceforth to be 


| called the “‘ Rue de Beranger.”’ 


THE LIFE OF A MANLY MAN. 
The life of Beranger offers a noble contrast, 
in its modesty and uprightness, with the self- 
sceking, the dependance, and the frequent 


compromises of dignity and liberty that too | 


ofien mark the career of those whose talent 
brings them conspicuously before the world, 
and subjects them to temptation from the blan- 
dishments of fashionable life. Offers of pecu- 
niary aid were always rejected by him, no mat- 
ter from what quarter they came. A very de- 
licate attempt of the Empress Eugenie, a few 
months since, to add to the slender resources 
he derived from the sale of his works, was de- 
clined by him, respectfully, but firmly, as all 
such offers always have been. In order to en. 
able himself to preserve this heroic indepen- 
dence, he adopted, in early life, a very simple 
style of living, from which he never varied ; he 
never frequented the houses of the rich and fa- 
shionable, but kept himself as far as possible 
aloof from all but the few tried friends to whom 
he accorded confidence and intimacy. fle was 
always kindly, truthful, humane, and extremely 
generous, despite the narrowness of his means, 
which consisted solely of the proceeds of his 
works, for he never suffered any one to bestow 
pecuniary favors on him; never accepted a 
place; never engaged in speculation of any 
kind. The papers are teeming with anecdotes 
of his generosity, and every one has something 
to relate in confirmation. Thus it secms that, 
when he lived in a humble lodging in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, he used to mect on the 
stairs a fellow-lo3ger whose appearance greatly 
interested him. The stranger was a very intel- 
ligent lookiag person, but evidently very poor, 
and crushed by want and anxiety. Yet his toi- 
let was always neat, and a certain air of dignity 
and patience showed that he was not a vulgar 
man. Beranger, meeting his neighbor day by 
day on the stairs, became greatly interested in 
him, and contiived gradually to make his ac. 
quaintance. He learned that his neighbor was 
a person of good family and excellent educa- 
tion, a physician, but unable to get into prac- 
tice. Tis family had cast him off on account 
of his liberal political opinions, and used all 
their influence to injure him, and to prevent 
his succeeding in his profession. Without 
friends or funds, he was often at his wits’ end 
for bare subsistence, and passed days together 
without tasting anything but bread and water. 
Soon after the poet had obtained the confidence 
of his unfortunate neighbor, the latter met him 
one day, with a radiant countenance. 

‘«‘My family are beginning to soften,’’ he 
cried, to Beranger, ‘ they have sent me a quan- 
tity of most acceptable things. Who knows 
whether this may not be the beginning of a re- 
conciliation ?”? And drawing the poct by the 
arm, the patientless doctor drew his new friend 
into his room, and displayed to him a ham, 
a bag of coffec,a loaf of sugar, some new 
shirts and handkerchiefs, and various other 
items equally acceptable. ‘I have really not 
eaten to the extent of my appetite for many 
months past!’? he exclaimed, as he joyfully 
displayed his treasures to his friend, ‘* now I 
shall have a famous dinner, to make up for lost 
time !”? 

Beranger expressed his pleasure at the news, 
and his hope that better times were beginning 
for him, and left him lighting a fire, in a state 
of great exultation, to prepare some coffee 
from the store sent in by his relatives. But 
the relatives of the poor physician had nothing 
to do with the matter. It was Beranger, then 
very poor, who had contrived, out of his po- 
verty, to make this generous provision for one 
still poorer than himself; and every week, for 
the long space of eight years, did he renew 
in the same delicate manner, tbe same gene- 
rous contribution. .So well was the thing 
managed, by Beranger’s ingenuity, that the re- 
cipient of his bounty never knew to whom he 
had been indebted for this long and perseve- 
ring aid. 

In the first flush of youth, the moral conduct 
of the gifted young poet was not altogether 
without reproach in one respect. Keenly alive 
to beauty and grace, and hurried on by an ar- 


dent and enthusiastic temperament, he is 


{known to have worshipped at the shrine of 


| this phase of his life did not last long. 


But 
He 


many of the frail goddesses of his day. 


| became exceedingly attached to Mademoiselle 


| Judith — , avery beautifal and charming 


| girl of his own rank, and of his own way of 


| 


| thinking, who fully reciprocated the devotion 


The invincible 
legal restraint, 


of the poet. aversion to every 


and the absolute 


, need of unfettered freedom in all his personal 


| reer, rendered 
pulsive to him, and no ceremony, cither civil | 


and social relations that marked his whole ca- 
the idea of marriage utterly re. 


or religious, was ever gone through by the 
poct and the lady whom he loved. But the 


| 
atlection was so cntire on both sides, that no | 


, Cloud or coolness ever occurred between them ; 
, and they lived together in untroubled harmony 


; and entire 


than halfacentury. Inthe later years of her 


believe. Perhaps both are true, old age being life, Mlle Judith had become the prettiest and 
| most charming little old lady it was possible to 
sec; always the picture of neatness, with a 
G3” They wh» are the most weary of life, and | plain gown, of old-fashioned cut, and a mob- 


gecond chikihood.—Cor. Notes and Queries. 





get the most unwilling to dic, are such as have | 
lived to no purpose, who have rather breathed 
@Ban lived —Clarendon. 


. 


| 


cap, tiimmed with a double row of snowy 
lace, and a white ribbon crossed behind, and 
tied in a Low over the top of the head. Lively, 


yet gentle, exceedingly intelligent, adoring her 
poet-lover to the last, an excellent counsellor, 
and a most generous and ready friend, Mile 
Judith was well worthy to occupy the corner 
of the fireside opposite the poet. She always 
sat in an old carved armchair, with a cushion 
of eider-down behind her shoulders, and her 
feet ona little stool. She was a capital bouse- 
keeper, and made the slender resources of the 
poet goavery long way. Nothing could be 
more lively, peaceful and agreeable than the 
domestic sphere of which she was the presi- 
ding genlus. A warm friend of the poet, know- 
ing his abhorrence of gifts and favors, left bis 
property, at his death, to Mile Judith, for her 
life-time, thinsing she would certainly outlive 
the poet, fur she was several years his junior, 
and enjoyed most excellent health up to a 
short period before her death. With the ad- 
ditional funds thus placed at her command, 
Mile Judith made their home a very comfort- 
able one, though in a very simple way, aud 
was able to give effect to the generous impulses 
of the poet and her own. 

The desth of this excel ent woman was men- 
tioned in one of my former letters. During 
her malady it was most touching to see the 
care with which she sought to hide her real 
state from Beranger, and the pains taken by 
the latter to dissimulate the grief with which 
the knowkdge ot her approaching end was 





weighing him down. He was often obliged to 
leave the room to hide his tears; and would 
| come back, seemingly gay, witty and happy, 
| as was his wont, while she, deceived by his 
| manner, would express to their friends her 
hope that his elastizity of temperament would 
enable him to bear up under the loss, and that 
he would soon get over her absence, and find 
consolation in friendship and philosophy. But 
the poet, overwhelmed with sorrow at her 
death, never recovered from the blow, and he 
has now followed the faithful partner of bis 
long and honorable life after a separation of 
only a few months. 

With regard to the genius of the deceased 
poet, there can be but one opinion. Some of 
his earlier productions are undoubtedly marred 
by very great license of thought and of ex- 
pression, and must be offensive to sound judg- 
ment as to correct taste. But thes» blemishes 
disappear in the productions of his maturer 
years, and Lis broad human kindness, earnest 
patriotism, contempt of shams, and horror of 
oppression, his unceasing aspirations after 
liberty and progress, his genial humor, and in- 
exhaustible fancy, the tersenets, grace and 
vigor of his style, must ensure him a high 
place in the memory of his countrymen and 
of the world, for many a long year to come. 


A RELIGIOUS BUTCHERY. 

Great horror has been excited here by the 
murder of a Jewish wagoner in Tunis, accused 
of having said something disrespectful of Mo- 
hamet, in reply to a gratuitous insult to the 
Jewish faith by a fanatical young Tunisian, who 
fancied that the wheels of the « unclean” 
wagoner’s cart had touched, and so profaned 
his garments as he passed by. The quarrel 
between the two was instantly taken up by the 
Tunisian population; although it was late in 
the evening when the incident occurred, eighty 
witnesses sprung up as by magic, declaring 
they had heard the ‘ blasphemies’’ of the Jew, 
who appears to have been a little the worse for 
something rather stronger than water. Tie 
Jew was dragged from his cart, hurried before 
the magistrate, and instantly condemned to 
death. The French consul, hearing of the ex- 
citement, waited on the Bey, praying him to 
grant a commutation of the sentence; but in 
vain. The Bey confirmed the sentence, and 
ordered the Jew to be executed within the 
hour. The whole population, wild with fury, 
turned out to witness the execution, and wreak 
their vengeance on their victim. They ran him 
through with daggers and swords, taking care 
the wounds should not be mortal, and then 
proceeded to mangle and torture their victim 
with a fiendish cruelty and perseverance that 
make one’s blood run cold. Suffice it to say 
that after forcing the Jew to endure all that the 
body can endure without dying, they ended his 
sufferings by cutting him up piecemeal, throw- 
ing portions of him to the greedy Tunisian 
dogs; they next put the mangled remains to- 
gether, and pelted them with stones; and ha- 
ving subjected them to every indignity, threw 
them into the ditch where the offal of the city is 
deposited. 

The Bey has shown so much enlightened 
judgment in many of his administrative mea- 
sures, that a better action on his part might 
have been hoped for. All the foreign consuls 
there are indignant at this judicial assassination, 
and at the abominable cruelties by which it has 
been accompanied. 

Ifow melancholy is the tendency of human 
nature, all the world over, to wreak its utmost 
bitterness on difference of opinion upon the 
very subjects most removed from the domain 
of matter-of-fict, and, consequently, by their 
very nature, least susceptible of being proved 
with the msthematical or psychological cer- 
tainty which alone could render unanimity of 
conviction possible ! 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE. 

The uppermost topic here is still the mar- 
vellous power of Mr. Home, as the Scotch- 
American “medium” now writes his name, 
and is called by his friends; and this not 
among the lower and more credulous ranks of 
the people, but among those most distinguished 
for intellect, station, and knowledge of the 
world. The friends of the ‘*medium’”’ were 
in despair, a week or two ago, at the sudden 
loss by him of his occult faculties whatever 
they may be. It seems that the Emperor, when 


imparted to him the extraordinary phenomena he 
is in the habit of witnessing on the part of Mr. 
Home. Count de Morny, « confirmed skeptic in 





devotion to each other for more | 





single bit of all these wonders. 

‘You shall see for yourself,’ replied the 
Emperor. 

* That, of course, I shall very willingly do,”’ 
returned the Count; “but I am pretty certain 
beforehand as to what the result will be.”’ 

Last Saturday Mr. Home spent the evening | 
at the Count de Morny’s. He was in the full | 
exercise of his singular powers, and all th» 
usual “ manifestations’? were produced 
great force. 


Count de Morny went to see him at Plombieres, | 





all such matters, and by far the shrewdest pate | 
| in the Ewperor’s party, frankly declared to his | 
imperial brother that he did not believe one | 





Crackings were heard in every | 
anes of the furniture, thy air grew suddenly 


cold, invisible hands touched the guests and 
carried different objects about the roon, tables 
were lifted up into the air and held there by 


the same agencies, shining hands were seen by | 
many of the guests, conversatic ns with spirits” 


toak place, shades of dead people 
evoked, and things mentioned to the host 
of which he alone could be cognizant. 


were 


Count 


de Morny is stated to have become a firm “ be- 


liever’’ in the inexplicable powers of the re- 
nowned ‘: medium.’ 


These odd things having | 


gone on through the whole evening, Mr. Home 
was 80 much fatigued by them that his powers | 


suddenly deserted bim, as it appears they some- 
times do for months together. Ife tad pro- 
mised to show these phenomena at M. Gigoux’s, 


where Larrey, (the great surgeon of the Hote! | 
Dieu), Chenavard, the well-known artist, Count | 
Mistzchek, (son in-law of Mme de Ba)zac,) and 


other distinguished scientific and literary men, 
were assembled to examine the 
claims of the “ medium.’’ But Mr. Home was 
unable to produce 
throughout the evening. 
deserted him. 
mined to leave Paris, and bury himaelf in some 
unapproachable solitude. But after a week's 
incapacity, the “ powe 
personage suddenly came back to him, at the 
Duchess of Hamilton’s, 


His 


‘¢ spirits’’ 


mysterious | 
a single “ manifestation” | 
had | 
In grief at his loss, he deter- | 


ts’? of this problematic | 


(a cousin of the Em- | 


peror,) where he was passing the evening a | 


couple of days ago. It appears that 


the 


«« spirits’’ have explained to him that it was the 
great exhaustion prodaced by his action at the | 
Count de Morny’s that had thus compelled | 


them to leave him for a time; and have forbid- 
den his leaving Paris, a project which he has 


accordingly renounced. 


A DELECTABLE GHOST STORY. 
Among the most fervent believers in the 
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HYMN OF THE HARVESTERS. 
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Canine Certatuwesr i Mexn 


o.—The ¢ »di- 


tor of a journal published in the city of Mexico, 


in view of the practice prevalent in that loca- | 


litv, of cutting off the tails of the 


| cies, indulges in the following eloquent dis- 


| our readers : 
act it is to deprive a dog of his tail! 
| fact, 


| . . : : . ° | 
; much less with his tongue than with his tail. 
marvels produced by Mr. Howe, isa Russian) “” * aa 


nobleman of very high rank, and a good deal | 


of talent. This gentleman, a few days since, 
being at a party where the strange deeds of the 
‘medium’? formed the subject of discussion, 
recounted the following anecdote, with a view 
to proving that the spirits of the deceased 
sometimes, ‘‘ walk the earth.’’ 

‘- Just after the G:and-Duke Paul,” said this 


nobleman, “returned to St. Petersburg, from 


do, 


his journey through western Europe uader the | 


title of the Count du Nord, he, one evening, 
took a ramble through the streets of that city, 
accompanied by Prince Kourakin, and a cou- 
ple of moujicks. Suddenly the Grand-Duke, as 
he neared the gateway of a house before which 
they were passing, perceived a tall figure enve. 
loped in a long cloak, and a hat drawn down 
over his eyes, standing just inside the gateway. 
This figure, that seemed to be waiting for the 
Grand-Duke, walked slowly out as the Grand- 
Duke approached the door, placed itself at bis 
side, and went on beside him, without speak- 
jog. The stranger moved on at the same pace 
as the young heir, but his steps struck on the 
pavement as though he were shod with stone. 
Something stiff and stony in the whole appear- 
ance of the figure, and an unaccountable cold- 
ness felt by the Grand-Duke all down the side 
of his person next to which the stranger was 
walking, startled the Grand-Duke, and alarm. 
ed him he hardly knew why. Presently a hol. 
low voice seemed to issue from the folds of the 
mantle, exclai‘ning, 

«¢ Paul! Paul!’ 

‘¢¢ What do you want with me?’ de 
Paul, 
ture. 

«sé Paul! Paul!’ again exclaimed the voice, 
but in a tone of affectionate sadness. 

«* Paul made no answer ; and the voice again 
uttered its plaintive and melancholy call. Still 
the Grand-Duke made no reply; the figure 
then stood still, and turned slowly towards 
him. The Grand-Duke, as though compelled 
by some occult force, stood still also, turning 
towards his inexplicable companion. 

«©¢Paul! poor Paul! unfortunate Prince !’ 
said the figure, in a pitying tone. 

‘¢ Paul turned toward Prince Kourakin. 

«“¢Do you hear?’ he demanded of the 
latter. 

«¢] hear nothing, your highness,’ replied 
the Prince. 

*¢¢ And do you see notbing ?’ demanded the 
the Grand-Duke. 

«“s Nothing at all. What does your High- 
ness mean?’ replied Prince Kourakin, 
nished at the Grand-Duke’s questions. 

‘Paul, who both saw and heard, thereupon 
summoned up all his resolution, turned to the 
figure, and again demand, 

‘:¢Who are you? and what do you want 
with me?’ 

“The cap and mantle that enveloped the 
face of the stranger then slowly fell away, and 
the Grand-Duke recognized, to his terror, the 
sunburned cheeks, lofty forehead, etern smile, 
and eagle-glance of his grandsire, Peter the 
Great. 

«¢¢] am one who is ioterested in thy fate,’’ 
replied the vision. ‘ Withdraw thy thoughts 
from worldly things, for thou hast but a short 
time to rewain among them. Live righteously, 
that death may not find thee unprepared.’ 
With these words, the figure again walked on, 
and Paul, drawn after it, as by some attractive 


manded 
annoyed and astonished at the adven- 


asto- 


force, fullowed its resounding steps for two | 


hours through the town. 

«Prince Kourakin, astounded at this long, 
silent march of the Grand-Duke, followed in | 
silence; and with secret uneasiness. When 
they reached the Grand Square, between the 
Neva bridge and the Senate- house, the spectre 
paused, and pointed towards a certain spot of 
the Square— 

«¢ Paul! Paul!’ the 
hollow, melancholy wilt 
me there—and elsewhere !’ and vanished. 

«Two months afterwards the Grand-Duke, 
so much beloved by the people who hailed 
him already as their future sovereign, thus ex- 
citing the jealousy of Catherine, 
a victim to her murderous hate.” 

QUANTUM. 
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(7 A fop just returned from a continental 
tour, was asked how he liked the ruins of Pom- 
peii. ‘ Not very well,” was the reply, “ they 
are so dreadfully out of repair. 


” 


%? 





had fallen 
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CF” «Do you enjoy good health?” « Yes,” | 


was the reply, “ who doesn’t ?”’ 


CF” The botanists tell us that there is no. 


| such thing in nature as a black flower. 
suppose they never heard of the ‘coal black 
Rose.”’ 

OF” The man who thinks laboriously will ex- 
press himself concisely. 





We! 


| tude, 


benefit of 
«+ What an absurd and barbarous 
It is, in 
to cut out his tongue, fora dog speaks 


sertation, which we translate for the 


With his taila dog not only expresses grati- 
as did Fido, 
tesy, desire, love, obedience, anger, 
defiance, fear and gaicty. It is clear, there- 
him of the power of speech.”’ 
clude that after the publication of the above, 
bob-tailed dogs would become less numerous 
in the city of the Montezumas.— Te en Tulk. 





an almost universal condiment. 
Black pepper irritates and intlames the coat- 
ings of the stomach—red pepper does not; it 
excites, but does not irritate, consequently it 
should be used instead of black pepper. It 
was known to the Romans, and has been in use 
in the East Indies from time immemorial, as it 


Perrer is 


corrects that tHatulency which attends the large 
use of vegetable food. Persons in health do 
not ned pep their food. But to 
those of weak and languid stomachs, it is mani- 


any per in 
fold more beneficial to use Cayenne pepper at 
meals than any form of wine, brandy or beer, 
that can be named, because it stimulates with- 
out the reaction of sleepiness or debility.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 

SPEPCH. 
to the mind ; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul. 


—Lee. 


Speech is morning 


0S" The beauty of woman transcends all 
other forms of beauty, as well in the sweetness 


the admiration it awakens. The besuty of a 
lovely woman is an inspiration; a sweet deli- 
rium; a gentle madness. Iler looks are love 
potions. 

0G” Never wish a thing done, but do it. 

0>~ A promising boy, net more than five 
years old, hearing some gentleman at his fa- 
ther’s table discussing the familiar line—« An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God,” said 
he knew it wasn’t true—his mother was better 
than any man that ever was made. 

oo" On a physician admonishing a patient 
on one occasion against his supposed habit of 
eating tvo fast, and telling him that bolting the 
food was a bar to digestioa, he said, « You 
speak ironically, doctor.”’ 

O07” Rural walks are pleasanter than rural 
rides. The charm of country is in its 
sights and sounds. On horseback or ina car- 
riage, the senses are not lulled by the hum of 
insects, the rustling of leaves, or the songs of 
birds. These, and more than these, the dis- 
tant sounds that fall so sweetly on the ear, and 
that break only to illustrate and deepen the 
peacefulness of the scene, are all rendered in. 
audible by the clatter or clamp of your horse’s 
feet, or the roll of your wheels. 

o> It behooves us ever to bear in mind, that 
while our actions are always to be judged by 
the immutable standard of right and wrong, 
the judgment which we pass upon men must 
be qualified by considerations of age, country, 
situation, and other incidental circumstances; 
and it will then be found, that he who is most 
charitable in his judgment, is generally the 
least unjust. 

oF" “I am afraid I shall come to want,” 
siid an old lady toa young gentleman. “I 
have come to want already,’’ was the reply.— 
‘TI want your daughter.” The old lady open. 
ed her eyes. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
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Prices of Tar and Pitch are as last quoted. Spirits of 
pe *ntine—T he demand has been timited, and prices aroun 
changed; small sales at 47a49%c. eash, and 49e, on time, 

OIL S—But little doing. Crude Whale Oil is quiet; 
sales of Refined have been effected at 85a90c, 4 mont ha, 

Lard Oil we notice sates of 200 bbis No | Winter at 81 
ontime. Red Oil is scarce, and old process commands Te, 
Rosin Gil is in steady demand at 9 e, cash. 

RIC KH—There has | ma stendy inquiry, and aPric es aré 

well maintained, Sales in lots at SlaSic &@ B, ont 
toe ry 4 and good | ny 

L.&'—There ave been no transactions since Takes 
nian and prices are unchanged. A cargo of Tors 
Istand has arrived, which was previously disposed 
Ze, on time, 

SEEDS—Th« aye is very little Cloverseed a offering ape 
the sales are only in small lota from second hands at = 
7,50 & 64 ths. Bite vothy is in steady demand i. 
sales > 2” bus have been made at #3. Thad rae 
marke t continues bare of Flaxseed. The last sale 
at 4 oo), 

SPICES—There has been more inquiry for Nut “ 
Sales at G2)a790 th, on time, and come P >epper at Ie 

SPIRITS—There has beena steady demand for Brand 
and Gin, without change in prices. Among the 
notice some Rochelle Brandies, from the wharf, a 
83,80, a8 to brard and pac knges; Palm Tree’’ & 
nix’? Gin, tn lots. at 81,501.10, and Stewart’ 
Whiskey, ex-Jos Jones, at F 
coramands basic. W hiskey met, a steady in 
Sales of bbls at Wa3le; hhds at 299c; and Drudge at ‘ol 

SUGAR ~The market has been firmer under the 
able advices from Europe, and there was more in 
atthe close; sales of 400 hhds Cuba at djaloic # B, 
time. 

TALLOW—Prices are unchanged, and there is a 
inquiry at l0jallic @& I, casa, for country and git 
rende ered 

*EAS—The upward tendency in prices, which we 
noted for months past, still continues, and the 
stemdily be comming reduced. 

TOBACCO—There is a steady demand for both Le 
ml M: “+ tured, and prices are firm. The stock 
Ore 4 pee a Sig increased, 

"IN he sales have been only in a small wey, witli- 
om. ft in prices. 

W OOL—There is a good demand for the low and 
grades, and prices are we!! maintained, but the finer 
scriptions attiact but littie attention. The reoes 
tinue liberal. Among the sales we notice | aad full b> 
55e; halt blood at 470430; Merino pulled at 47a47}c, 
awn at dle per Ib, all six months, 


little oilering, and no sales have 


at 


' 


’ 
’ 


Mio, 
ey 


qi. 25a) 30, 6 mos, 
ins 


~~ 


, 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CoORAKCTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. JONES, EXCHANGE HOTEL, 
No, 77 Docx Street, 
MEATS. 


Beef. 
Roasting rib, @ Bb 16 @18 
Sirloin steak 16 aw 
Rump do 14016 
Chuck pieces 8 @i2) 
Plates and navels 
Corned 6 ale 
Tongues, fresh, 4 @45 
Kor, each, 314 #37} 
23 aw 
Kine 8 @l2 
Liver 6 


Dried 4 Ak 


Fore aa 
Hind = do 


Calves Head, egch 23 @3 


ye 
. 


Les, Loin, Chp @ 

, iam } 
Breast and Neok 
Vouna Lamb, whole 
W hole carcase 


F rt - > 
ore qua 
Hind . og 





Tarnips bkt 
do h pk 
Beets bunch 
Cabbage bbi 
do bh’ 
Salad head 
Green Peas bas 


gue y ¥v ane 


Cc a - 
Gooseberries 
Currants 
Wate a 
Cantelupes 


Cho 
Cutlet 
Sweetbread, each 
Pork - 
Youns 
it and freak B® » 
ripe, > 
rns do 
a. smoked 
slogna Sausage 
VEGETABL ES. 
sia w be eee” be 
\4e M4 bkt 
5 i hf pk 
vi 124 | Onions bus 
° 10 | mers ty ”s . 
5 ‘omat’s per 
‘0 ° 45 | Coru per Sosa 
FRUIT. 
75 @i © | Blackberries 
14j@ 2 | Whortleberries 
is pepe y doz 
rat 10 12% | Peaches @ basket 
lo @'2 | Half pk 
3 en Mulborries qt 
6 @12| 
Sri Chick FOSUTaY Ae ‘Pres 
iozens ig na pr 
chi shone e 
. ¥ : | Reedbirds & dos 
SHELLFISH. 
Terrapin( Sout th)dz @4@ 600 Bat Absecom, 
do (Chen & 1) €00@ 410 
Lobaters Ih sew 
faune M M vd 4 M 
do @ bbi 


Clame M 2% al 
Soft Shell Crabs 150 @200 


falibat ® 

aa 
rorgies 
‘lounders 
Cod 
Black fish 
White Fish 
Rook 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


2 os | lloaey 
6 en 
— en | 


Butter 
oll do 
g8 doz 





07 Milton adds something to the We . 
Rights cause when he speaks of womanas Hay 
Fair, no doubt, and worthy well - . a 


Thy cherishing, thy honor, and thy id 
Not thy subsection. 


O07~ If Beelzebud should lose his tall, 
would he go to get itrepaired? Toe 





where they refail bad spirits, 
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=. Marlborough is a case in point. 
/@ him by one cotemporary, 


wy 


* 


4 


* quent rudeness, as the greatest 
have frequently succeeded by their plausible | 
, equal in other re- | 


¥ sort of way, 


CHASING CHARLEY. 


There is a time for exact study, and sharp 
examination, and all that ; but it is not io sum- 
mer vacations, of which I am speaking, when | 
a wan is looking at nature for no other purpose 
than rich, ripe enjoyment. 

Yet, amid this tranquil, dreaming, gazing 
life one cannot always be quite as serene as 
they would. For example, this morning, while 
the dew was yet on the grass, word came that 
« Charley bad got away.’’ Now, Charley is a 
most important member of the family, and as 
shrewd a horse as ever need be. Lately he 
had found out the difference between being 
harnessed by a boy andaman. Accordingly, 
on several occasions, as soon as the halter 
dropped from bis head, and before the bridle 
could take its place, he proceeded to back 
boldly out of the stable, in spite of the stout 
boy pulliog with all his might at his mane and 
ears. This particular morning, we were t» put 
a passenger friend on board the cars at *.10—'t 
was now 7.30. Out popped Charley from his 
stall like a cork from a bottle, and lo! 
fifty acres there were in which to exercise his 
legs and ours, to say nothing of temper and 
ingenuity. First, the lady, 
oats, attempted to do the thing by bribing him 
genteelly. Nothe! He had no objection to 
the oats, none to the hand, until it came near 
his bead, then off he sprang. After one or 
two trials we dropped the oats and went at it 
in good earnest—called all the boys, headed 
him off this way, ran out of the growing 
oats, drove him into the upper lot and out of 
again. We got him into a corner, with great 
pains, and he got himself out of it without the 
least trouble. He would dash through a line 


| 


some 


with a measure of it 


him 


of six or eight whooping boys, with as little 


resistance as if they had 
quitoes! Down he to tie 
the lot, and down we all walked after him. 


ran lower side of 


he ran to the upper end of the lot, and up we 
| 


a'l walked after him—too tired to run. 
The 


Oh, it | 
The 


was glorious fun! sun was hot. 


cars were coming, and we had two miles to ride | 


to the depot! 


and 
al 


great gate of the barn-yard, 
drive him in, and we 4:1 it too, 


essayed to 
fur he 


most; 


ran close up to it—and jast sailed past, with a | 
laugh as plain over his face as ever horse had! | 
Man is vastly supcrior to a horse in many re- | 


spects. 
a twenty acre lot, them! We got 
him by the brook, and while he drank, oh, how 


is not one of 


leisurely, we started up, and succeeded in just | 


missing our grad at his mane! Now comes 


another splendid run. His head was up, his 


eye flishing, his tail streamed out like a ban- | 


ner, and glancing his head this way and that 
right and left, he allowed us to come on to the 


brush corner; from whence, in a few moments, 


he allowed us to emerge, and come afvot after | 


him, dovn to the barn again. But luck will 
not hold forever, even with horses. Ile 
down a lane—ani we had him! 
as he saw the ga‘e closed, and perceived the 
state of the case, how charmingly he behaved— 
allowed us to come up and bridle him without a 
movemen* and affirmed by his 
whole conduct that it was the merest sport in 
the world, all this seeming disobedience ; and | 
to him, we have no doubt, it was! We had 
but seventeen minutes before cartime. But 
we made the best use of it that we could. 


dashed 


of resistance, 


is not to let him get away from you! As to 
the tranquil and leisurely method of examining 
nature, we shall defer farther remarks until we 


are cool.—H. W. Beeche ryin Inde pe ndent. 





Civinity 1s A Forreune.—-Civility is a for- 
tune itself, for a courteous man always suc- 
coeds well in life, and that even when persons 

of ability sometimes fail. The famous Duke of | 
It was said of | 
that his agreea'le 
enemy into a 
that it was more 


“manners often converted 
friend; and, by another, 


an 


‘pleasing to be denied a favor by his Grace, than | 


toreceive one from other men. The gracious 
manner of Charles James Fox preserved him 
from personal dislike, even at a time when he 
was politically the most unpopular man in the 
kiggdom. The history of the country is full of 
such examples of success oblained by civility. 
The experience of every man furnishes, if we 
but recall the past, frequent instances where 
conciliatory manners have made the fortunes of 
physicians, lawyers, divines, politicians, mer- 
chants, and, indeed, individuals of all pursuits. 
On being introduced to a stranger, his affa- 
bility, or the reverse, creates instantaneously a 


prejudice against him. To men, civility is, in 


~ fact, what beauty is to a woman; it is a gene- | 


val passport to favor, a letter of recommenda. 
‘Yion written in language that every stranger un- 
derstands. The best of men have 
*jured themselves by irritability 


and conse. 


scoundrels 
Of two 


manners. men 


spects, the courteous one has*twice the chance | 


for fortune. 





Sxaxes.—Plutarch tells, in a matter-of-faced 


of the people called Psylli, to charm away the 
) ferocity of the snake and cure their bites. 


. fortunately their secret (as well as that of the 


Orphiogenes, who cured by touching the 


wound,) has been lost. 


commissioner of Bombay has been compelled 
> 


they were the most melancholy set 


to resort to the only kind of charm which in no 


B age of the He 
P reports that more occasioned by 


wo'ld ever lost its potency. 


deaths are 


snake bites than by tigers, and the local go- | 


vyernment have adopted his suggestion to offer 
rewards for the destruction of the reptiles. It 
“results that three hundred a cay are now being 
killed, and the hunters « shuttle of the mortal 
coll’’ at the Inspector's door, their 
eight annas fer ordinary and 
twelve for every The 
hitherto destroyed has consisted of the 
or whip snake, the most ugly and venomous of 
the whole species. 


and receive 


every snake, 


cobra, bulk of those 


foorsa, 





dined with the 
summer, said 
ol 


ours wh> 
last 


¥ os” A friend of 

Punch writers in London, 

men he 

» encountered in England. 

SOF Whicd can smell a rat the q 
who knows the most, 


most nose / 


ni 
“a 


or the man who has 





jand they knew they were naked; 


been so many mos- | 


Up | 


He did enjoy it, and we did nof. | 
We resorted to expedients—opened wide the | 


But running, on a hot summer @ay, in | 


>) «But 


often in- | 


that when Cato the Younger led | 
his army into Egypt, he took in his train some | 


Un- | 


In its place, the police | 


ckest—the 


j Adul 


The following extracts are from an old Bible, 


| possessed by a gentleman in Cincinnati. 


“Then the ejes of them both were opened, 
and they 
sewed figze tree le ives together, and they mae 
themselves breeches.’— Gen 5: 7 


This word at that time seems to have bern 
either foreign or classic, as the marginal nut 
help the with an explanation of the 
Hebrew 

The name of our great maternal progenit: 
written H[euah, (H-vah,) and her soos Kein 
and Habel, the first of de 
clares that he shall be 1a runa- 
gate in the earth.”’ 
«Thus he 
of the garden of Eden Hee 
and the blade of a 
way of the tree of life.” 

The orthography of Heuah, Habel, 
mad 
the present Ecglich strle o! 


reader 


ris 
whon afterwards 
‘a vagabond a 

This 


man; 


chapter closes 
1 a’ the 


sect the 


’ 


cast out arm east Side 


rerubil 


heep the 


cl 8, 


sword shaken, to 
Cb 


Her 
** palli ite 


»» 


vrs 


-* 


Izhak, and Ebrew, msy in s 


spea> baving 


ing, 


¢ 


its origin in veneration for ancient usages and 
sacred associations. 

A few quotations may not be uninteresting 

“Then it repented the Lorde that He had 
made man in the earth, ani Ife ia ITis 
heart.’’ 6: 

«¢ Make thee an arke 
make the 
within and without 
it with the 
roome.’’—Gen. 6: 14, 16 

« And He said, Hagar, Sarai’s maids 
comest thou, & whither wilt 
I flee 


S. 


was sorie 
—(Gen. 6. 

of pine tree; thou shalt 
and shall pitch it 
pitch. Th 


and 


cabins in arke, 


with shalt 


third 


su 
make lower second 
, whence 
go ? 
Sarai.’’ 


thou and 


she said, from dame 
Gen. 14: 

«“ When 
the Lord 
him, I am God 


and be thou upright 


my — 
Abram was ninetie 
Abram, 
all sufficient, 


yeare © ld & ni ne, 
seid 
ke before 


ae & 


sppeared to and 
oat 
t.’—Gen. 
his crops, and talked with the Hittites, sayir 

I am a stranger and foreigaer a. nong you,” ha, 
|} —Gen. 23: 3, 4. 

‘Then Abraham yielded the 
died in a good age, an olde man, and of great 
| yeeres, and was gathered to his people.’ 
Gen. 8, 

“As astonished 
visage was so deformed of men, 
| of the sonnes of men,) so shall he 
lf. 

fourteen verses in it. 
| «Can the blacke Moore 


spirit, 


35: 
were 


many at 


and his forme 


thee (his 
| 

spunkle many 
nations.’—Is. 3: This chapter has but 
his skinne ? 


| or the leopard his spots ?”’—Jer. 13: 23. 


ee And after those days we trussed up our 
fardles, to ?—Acts 
15. 


change 


and went up Jerusalem.” 
; 21: 
Jesus tayde unto her, Let the chil- 
| dren first fed; for it is not good to take 
| the children’s bread, and cast it unto whelpes. 


Him, 


bee 


| Then shee answered, and sayed unto 
truthe, Lord; 
under the table of the children’s crummes.”’ 
| Mark 7: 27, 28. 


But as soon | 





Srrexpip Worp-Paintixa.—W hat could be 

_ more vividiy pictorial than Ruskin’s magnifi- 
cent description of a sca-wave : 

| “Tf one could but introduce the image of a 

true sca-wave, one massive fathom’s height aud 

rood's breadth of brine, passing by but once, 

dividing, Red Sea-like, on right hand and left, 


| 
| setting close before our eyes for once, in inevi- 

The very best method of catching a nimble | 
and roguish horsé, in a twenty or fifty acre lot, 


tsble truth, what a sea-wave really is: its green 
| mountainous giddiness of wrath ; its orerwhelm- 
| ing cre st, heary as iron, fitful as flame, clashing 
| against the sky in long cloren edge; its furrowed 
flanks all ghastly clear, deep in transparent 
| death, but all laced across with lurid nets of 
| Spume, and tearing open into meshed intersti- 
| ces their churned veil of silver fury, showing still 
the calm abyss below, that has no fury and no 
| voice, but ¢s as a grave always open, which the 
grecn sighing mownds do but hide for an instant 
as they pass !”? 





| OG It was sail of Mirabeau that he was 
| demagogue at the foot of the tribune, 
honest man in it. And Lord Bacon, with phi- 
| losophic justice, has said,—<« As in nature 
; things move violently fo their place, 
} calmly in their place, in ambition 
| is violent, in authority settled and calm.” 


a 
but an 


so virtue 


Brr yesterday, 
I sang a strain of sorrow, 
And pressed the dear maid to my heart, 
Not thinking of the morrow 
folded hands ; 
My eyes ure blind with weeping ; 
fair face, 
She lies a-cold and sleeping ! 
me 
OS" Labor and suffering, in some of their 
forms, seem both essential. 


in pensive mood, 


But now I stand with 
I cannot see her sweet, 


Oakes 





ae 
| OG" Scholars are men of peace; they bear 
| no arms, but their tongues are 
Actius’s razor, 


sharper than 
| 


their pens carry further, and 


than thunder. I 
shock of 


merciless 


give a louder 
| rather 
} 


| than 
r. 


report 
the 
of 


in 
fury 


stand 
the 


Brown. 


a 
in a pen.— Si 
tom Persons doing business in large cities 
} should have their residence a short distance 
out of them, where, in the quiet and retire- 
j}ment of they can review 
| events of each busy day, and link the life 
' templative to the life practical. 
INFLUENCE OF PORTRY 
And, plant a pcet’s word even, deep en 
In any man’s breast, looking 
For offshoots, yoa have done more for the man 
Than if you dressed him ina broadcloth coat, 
And warmed his Sunday pottaye at your fire 
Mrs. Browning 
OS" There is no goddess like fashion. She 
js a true creator. What is despised to-day she 
exalt to-morrow to the 


a rural home, 
con- 


ony h 


presenti v 


can very pinnacle of 


honor, 

and 28rd of June with 

watch the 

and to await the shock of 

the 
nor « Where a woman,”’ 


lear 
the 
the 


and trembling to 
movements of heavenly bodies, 
earth, are called 
posse comel-alus 


says Mra. 


with 


Parting- 
congealing 
responsible to her 


married 
that be 


she will never want to enter the 


jton, * has 
heart, 


own, 


once a 


and one ats 


vaArnilime 
staie again.”’ 

* Trade being quite dull witha shopkeeper 
one of the provincial towns of France, 


in he 


placed in his window t 


for at least three hours. 
they sho 


How ro Resvscrrate Persons Srreek py 
Lientyixe.—Mr. E. Merriam says that persons 
struck by lightning should not be given up as dead 
During the first two hours 
id be drenched freely with cold water, and if 


| this fails to produce restoration, then add salt, and con- 


to | 
Me, ! 


“Then Abraham rose up from the sight of | 


and | 


yet in decde the whelpes cat | 


and | 


had i 
basilisk | 


the | 


™ The crowds that turned ont on the 13th 


he following placard .— | 


«The proprictor of this store desires to marry | 


a young lady or a young widow.”’ 
was immense. 





Boarp or Hrata.—The number of deaths 
during the past weck in this city was 


ts 87, and children 214. 





The rush 


ia)— j 


i 


tinge the drenching for another bour. 

Aw Honest Mais.—A4& man writes the fol- 
letter to the keeper of the Railroad Eating 
it Hornellsville, New York. Itexplains itself 
it stagvers all one’s preconceived !deas of travel- 


lowing 
Hous 
while 
ling morality 
Bostos, July 17, 1857. 

Dear Sir—1 judge by my purse that | must have 
paid you for my supper et Hornellsville, on Wednes- 
day night with a bogus half doliar. At any rate l bad 
such a piece, and now I have it not Enclosed are 
postege stumps tothe amount of WO cents 
mistaken, let sore poor hungry soul hive a meal witt- 
ent charge some time when tbey happen along, as 
doubtless they often do 

R spectfally yours, D ee 

Can‘r Steer.—Thne Thibodeaux (La.) Mi- 
of the 4th 
complain much from want of sleep, 
the 
and co: f 

n- 


s 


Lerva, inst, says :—*: People hereabouts 


rrowth of cane and 


- 


2 m1 


rapid 
L isi nas to render: the closing of 
an impossibility. The 


to dovtors.”’ 


su 


the eyes tde 


xt thing to 
health of the 
Sovrufes Evectrioxs.—The elections in the 


victories of 


country is distressing - 
Southern States have resulted in sweeping 
In Kentucky tuey bave elected 
f the ten members of Con- 
ty of the Legis! The latter 
ection of a Democrat totre l S& Senate, 
ceed the Hon John R Whig. In 
ma the Demo indid.te for Governor has 
and all 


Tue syme party has carried five 


the Democratic party 
T reas 
nd 


- all 
sthe ei 


1 Stat rer, eight « 


ima ature 
Thompson, 
A‘aba 
n 
dates for ( 
out of the 


| of the Te 


ratic ¢€ 


be-n elected without opposition, thelr candi 


more-s 
in North Carolina 
ate that 


Houston, 


eight members 
Runuels, Dem , 
Americin, 


xas election indte 


' has been chosen Governor over 
| by 12,000 ma 

have been elected to the 
| from 


Mrissoverr Evecrions.—Returos from thirty- 


and that no opposition candidates 
firas heard 


ority, 


Legis it 


ure as 


the vote for Governor, 
gi American, rity of 4,175. In the 
Third Clarke, is elected to fill the 
vacancy in the Congressional Delegation occasioned 
| by the election of the Hon. James 8. Green, Dem , 


‘rht counties in Missouri, of 
Rollins, 


District, 


;e 
rive ame 


Dem , 


to 
toe | nited States Senate. 

Tue Indians in Utah, according to a report 
of the agent for that territory, Garland Hunt, dated 
June 30.h, are living quietly and harmoniously, owing 
rts made to establish them in suitable reser- 
and 
hey have in cultivation about seven hundred acres. 


to the et! 


vations, to intreduce a system of agriculture. — 





INCIDENT IN THE BURDELL 
Cunningham, who fizured in the Burdell 
murder case, has been arrested in New York city, 
harge of felony, conne*ted with the fictitious birth 
The contemplated 
fraud was made known to the District Attorney by her 
adopted to detect 
and expose her design. Under the counsel of tke offi- 
the doctor feigned complisnce with 
ham’s plan, and pretended to bave found 
a ‘** California widow,’ who, being about to become a 
mother, desired to dispose of her child. Mrs. Cun- 
ningham eagerly seized upon this, and undertook to 
get ill. The doctor borrowed achild from the Bel- 
levue Ifospita!, and it was sent tothe bouse in Bond 
ttreet, where the denouement took place on Monday the 
There Mrs. Cunningham received it 
with motherly affection, in the presence of a nurse and 
her former physician, Dr Catlin. Inthe midst of the 
proceedings the police marched in and arrested all the 
parties. Dr. Catlin and the nurse were taken to the 
police station-house; but Mrs. Cunningham, still 
feigning to be ill from her accouchement, was allowed 

of the 
police. At latest accounts, Mrs Cunningham has per- 
sisted In acting out the fraud, still declaring the bor- 
rowed child to be hers, and keeping her chamber, 
though Dr. Catlin, 
evidence, and has assisted to expose her nefarious con. 
duct. Under the advice of her counsel, she refuses to 
allow an examination fur the purpose of ascertaining 
still more positively whether she has given birth to a 
child. The attempt at this imposition fixes her cha- 
racter beyond adoubt. It is altogether the most an- 
dacious fraud ever attempted to be carried out in 
and proves its author to be a terrible 


Tur Latest 
Case —M*rs 
on 
ac 
of an heir to the Burdell estate 


medical adviser,and measures were 


cer mentioned, 


Mrs. Cunning 


3rd inst., at noon 


to remain in her cham er under the surveillance 


her accomplice, has turned states. 


this country, 
woman. 





Tue African Stave Trape.—The following 
very curious letter from the King of Calabar in answer 
toa British merchant who had written to know whe- 
ther any of his people would engage themselves as free 
laborers, was read by Lord Brougham in the Heuse of 
Peers on Friday night :—“ Old Calabar, June 5, 1850. 
Dear Sir.—I received your kind letter by the magis- 
through Captain Todd, and by your wish I now 
you to say, we be glad for supply you with 

I hav spoken with King Archibury, and all 
Calabar ge. tlemon, and be very glad to do the sam. 
Regard to free emigration we man no will go for him- 
self. We shall buy them al sam we do that time slave 
trade bin. We be very glad for them man to come 
| back again to Calabar; but I fear that time they go for 
West Indies he ne will com back her. e have all 
agreed to charges four boxes of brass and copper rod 
for man, Woman, and children, but shall not be able to 
I think we shall be 
and be able to load 


trate, 
Write 





slaves. 





} 

} 

| supply the quantity you mention 

able to get 400 or 500 for one vessel, 

| he 

| ready to wait forthe ship She will have tocom and 

tak them on board as they com. We have no place on 

| shore to keep them. The ship will have to pay convey 

and Archibury, but no other yentlemen—say, 

| 10,000 copper for each town in cloth or any other arti- 

| cle of trad, glad if the term I mention 
will suit you, for we shall not be able to do it at a less 
price, and man to be paid for with rods. I shall be 
very glad whea you write me again to mak arrange- 


to me 


I shall be very 


ments with your captain what tim the ship must come 
to be, my dear 


Hoping you are quite well, beleeve me 


| Sir, your humble servant,—Ryo Honesty Kine 





Generat Jackson's Goin Box.—General 
Jackson, by his last will and testament, bequeathed a 
gold snut® box, whieh had been presented to him by 
| the on of New York, to wheever should be 
| found to be mest valiant in this country's battles, The 


corporat 


| prize has been awarded to Major Garret Dickman, of | 


| New York, for services rendered in the Mex'tcan wat 
Major Dickman, notwithstanding his services, has 
been hitherto obscure and unknown. Of all the New 
| Yok volunteers who in the Mextcan war, 
the figured most largely in the news- 
| papers was Captain Mayne Reid, our well known 
| author, a young Irishman, whose feats at Churubusco 
were reported at thattime. It seems 
whose valor Was cer- 


served 
one who 


or Chapultepec, 


| that bere was another hero, 


tainly equal to Reid's, but who has never before been | 


| heard of 





IMrortTaNr MoveMKET 
Wis CULT THE 
Commissioner of Patents bas set apart a portion of the 


x RE IN UNITED 


funds last appropriated by Congress for agricultural | 


purposes, for obtaining cuttings of all the native wild 
grape vines of the United States, to be placed in the 
hands of pract cultivators, with a view of testing 
their adaptation to the and climate of the other 


ical 


soil 


sections of the Union, and determining their value for | 


table use Major H.C Wil. 
Fairfax County, Virginia, has been chosen 
t the cuttings of the vines of Arkansas and 
Texas, and of the neighboring Territories, and obtain 


uformation connected with their growth and 


and for making wine 
liamis, of 


to seller 


certain | 


locality, which are to be employed in carrying out said | 


experiment 





AU -RBT. 

W ide flies the tedded grain; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or w heellag round the field, 
They spread their breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws, refresbful round, a rural smell ; 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing g: ound, 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead, 
The russet bay-cock rises thick behind, 

In order yay. While heard fr m dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labor, love and eocial glee. 

— Tr 


mn p sea'’s Seasons—Swmomer 


caused by the 
corn crops, keeping up | 


Returns | 


in three or four months, for we cannot get them all | 


IN THE GRAPE AND | 
States.&-The | a 


| Sane 


F 


i 


| Citizens sallied forth the other morning 


May be obtained weekly at the og Depots of 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann St., N.Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No 121 Nassau St., New York. 
HENRY TAYLOR. Baltimore, Md. 

BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mass, 
SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut. 

HUNT & MINER, Pittsbarg. 

E. H. HUNT. & West Fourth St., 
Ss. R. R¢é 38, Cedary tlle, Ohio, 
MeNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ilimois. 
A GUNTER, No. % Third St., Loaieville, Ky. 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lowa, 

F.. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 


Cincmnati, 


| MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 


J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 
JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Paul, Minnesote. 
Period.cal den ers generally *hroaghout the United States 


have it for sa'e. 
If I am 








Too Goopr to pr Lost.—( Scene that occurred 
between an Artist and a Coal Man )—A« one of our 
te the deli sht- 
fulsound of «+ Char-coal! Char-coal'’’ he asked the 
Price per basket. 

‘+ Fifty cents,"* was the an-wer 

“Pi take a bosket, if you'll g 

‘+ Certainly. was the response. 
and peuriog in very 
lightly, as usuxl, until the basket being nearly fall, toe 
purchaser perceiving how lightly and carefully he 
managed to fill it, says to him— 

‘*T would like to give you a fourpence to give the 
basket a good kin k.”’ 


vreed.’’ 


ive go dd measure 
alwivs,”’ 


The coulman began shovelling 


says the coalman 
He gave ita kick, ard settled it down to about half 
or three- a basket. 


juarters of Phe coalman did not 





} open h« mouth, 
| amazed into the ba-ket 
jempted its contects 


and looked | 
He took np tue bask-t, cool y | 


but stead a moment, 


ron, and then c »m- 
W hen it 


s customer 


into his way 
menaced filling it ogain as lightly as before 
ters full he asked h 

to kick it again for 


ifiirmative reply 


Was about three-quar 
he woulda't like 


e? 


another four- 
He rece.ved an 
* Agreed,”’ 


The money was paid over, and the purchaser, be- 


says the coalman 


coming impatient, dd Arck to some purpose; for the 
basket went tumbling 
bottom si le up, the « 


over the way into the gutter, 


© lwell scattered both in road and 


gutter. The coalman said not a word at first, but stoop. 





ed over and commenced picking 
of his coal; up. With a twitch of his 


up the laryest pieces 
at last, looking 
eye, he said— 

‘Egad, 
The purchaser 


and wext into the house — Hart/i 


you'cs got me this tine 


left the coalman to hix own cogitations 
rd Ci 


iwrant 





Diarrues.—lIt 
velling during the 


may be well for persons tra 
that 
of considera- 


summer to know, in case a 
physician is not at Land, a safe remedy, 
ble efficacy, is found in stirring a little wheat flour in 
aglass of cold water until it is of the 
thick cream, drink it down, and repeat 
times in the course of the day, if needed. 
eat nothing, drink nothing, and lie down if practica- 
ble. The flour may act mechanically, not medicinally, 


by plug 


consistency of 
al 
Meanwhile, 


it sever 


ging up the relaxed mouths through which 
the watery particles are poured iato the intestinal 
canal. 

Here, 


coolness of morning and evening over mid-day, 


diarrheas are often the result of the greater 
and 
the injurious effects of bad air on an empty stomach— 
hence, one of the most important rules for travellers, 
in all seasons, climes, countries, ismev-r fail to Lreak- 


Sast before vou ride —Hall’s Journal, 





LANGvAGE anpd Worps.—It is estimated 
that there are 587 languages and general dialects in 
Europe, 937 in Asia, 226 in Africa, and 1,264 in Ame- 
rica; in all, nearly 3.000. 








FASHION.—A whimsical rep rter, in writing coneern- 
ing the present mod> of dress, sa ashien is an arbi- 
trary divinity, and shou'd be gradually aly lish dd. For our 
part, we coud go back to the good old days of stone 
hatchets and » sheepskin breeches without a single sigh of 
reluctance, tis very evident that the reporter in ques- 
tion never Wore garments made at the Br wn Stone Clo- 
thing Hall of Roekhill & Wolson, Nos. 6:5 and 695 Chestnut 
street, above Sixth, Philade’ phia, or he would not have so 
conte mptib ean opmien of fashion, 


“= 





Tun Gueat REMEDY FOR N&avovs Denittrr, 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 

J. M. Hv emer, Doylestown, Penna., June 2), 1833, 
suys:—"'My wife has been afflicted with a nervous debility 
kince September, 1251, since which time I have been un- 

able to find any physician or medicine that would benefit 
her inthe least, until one day I called at the store of Dr. 
Harvey, of this’ town, for some tinetnre of iron, gad « de- 
scribed to hun the afflictions of my wile; he then handed 
me alot of papers to read, among which I found one de 
scribing your German Vitters. Limmediately procured a 
few bo'tles from him, and am pleased to state that the use 
of the Bitters has done her more good than all the medicine 
she has heretofore taken, I wish you tosend me a haif 
dozen bottles,’’ 

Sold by all D, uggiste and dealers in Medicines at 75 cents 
per bottle, 


CAUTION.=--Coughs, Co'ds, and Affections of the 
Langs prevail amongst our pe ople toan extent whoily un- 
known in Europe, and, if neg:ected, often assumes a dan 
gereus form, Wioistac’s Balsam of Wild Cherry is th¢ re- 
medy in such cases, 


{G7 EMPLOY MENT FOR THE YEAR.-—Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profitable 
and pleasant by addressing ROBE RT SEARS, Publisher, 
151 Wiliam Street, New York. nova-tf 


TO NERVOUS SUE FFERERS.—A retired clerg 
restored to health ina few days, after many years ae eat 
nervous suffering, ic anxious to make known the means of 
cure. Will send (free) the Prescription used. Direct the 
Rev. John M. Dagnali,No. 53 Fulton 8t.,Brooklyn, N.Y. tf 


___ MARRIAGES. 











man. 











A responsible name, 








On the Ad instant, by the Rev, Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 





2.500 


Thomas B. Warserron, of E mgland, to Miss Apetia 
Suvuster, of thes city, 

Ou the Wrhof July, by John G, Wilson, V. D. M.,. Mr. 
Josepu WHuttice, to Mise Mary MENCELY, both of this 
city. 

On the 12th ultimo, by the Rev. Pearson, Mr. 
CuaARLeEs OLDuAM, to Miss Mary SX iam, both of U p- 
per Darby, Del, county. 

On the Sth u:tino, by the Rev. Alfred Cookman, Mr. 
Grorok Keiiy, to Miss Saran A. Brece, both ot Phi- 
lade! phia. 

On the 22d ultimo, by the Rev. Damel Gaston, Mr. 
Henry C. Cuarer, to Miss Betsy Finney, both of Phi- 
by the Rev, Samuel! 


lade phia, 

On the 39th ulbimo, at Rising Sun, 
Irwin, Mr, ALBERT SNYDER, to Mise AMANDA Y. PHORN- 
TON, all of Port Richmond, (hilada, 

On the 6th altumo, by the Rev, William ©. Jobnstone, 
Mr. Groror BRYDANR, to Miss Marcaret CONNELL, 

Oathe thot Feb, Py the Rev, A. A. Wualiate, Ate. 
Cuarres R, Moore, Jr. to Mary R. daughterof Mr. R, 
H. Hancock, Req. all ef Prilade! phia, 

Onthe Ath uitime, by Joha G. Wileen, VoD. M.. Mr, 
Gronos Swirn, to Misa Reaxoca BURNaibes, both of 

AtSt, Louis, on the lath ultimo, by the Rev, FF. Pieker, 
| JoMN BERNARD, Bea. of St, Louis, to Miss Kare Dut 

by the Rev. John Chambers, Me, 


TON, of Phiiade: phia 
On the Ad ratanr, 
iin AND Meyers, to Mase SUsaNNant HAtLey, all of 
| *hiind Nphia. 
On th* 4th tnetant, by the Rev. FB. Tlutter, Mr 
Davivo K. Grin, to Miss Exna, pm of Conrad 
Knipe, Req. bota of this city. 


F 








_ DEAT IIs. 


(C7 Notices of Deaths must always be acoompanied by 
respousible name, 











On the 4th instant, 
aged 77 years. 

Ou the 4th instant. Mre. Mary A. ScLeer, aged 65 

On the 3d instant, Dr. Caspr +R SCHAFFFER, ned 74, 

On the 4th instant, Mra, 8. C Vv AN BEiL. 

On the 4th stant, Rese ca C. Tras, aged 67 yer 

On the 4th instant, SARAH, witoof Julius J. Blanchart, 
aged 27 years and 2 months. 

On the éth instant, Isaac Noare, Jr. aged 25 years, 

On the 4th instant, James BaARNEs, aged BO years, 

On the 3d instant, Miss BEULAH BRADY. 

On the HM instant, Me Tuomas Liat tier, aged #2, 

On the 2d instant, Mrs. ANNA M. Kern, aged 44 years 

On the dd instant, Racnen W. daughter of Geo, andl Sy 


Susan, wife of the late Geo, Wilson, 


| bela Roberts, aged 22 years, 


Mrs. MARGaretT, wile of Gerald 


On the 3 th ultimo, 
Irene, aged 4) veara, 
On the Let instant, Mics dane ANDERSON, Aged 22 yours 
On the lat instant, Mes Anna lL, witeot Yas. Gi. Doriss, 

aged 4) years. 
On the Ist instant, BOF. Gasnxrin, aged M years, | 
On the Ist instant, Mr, Matruias I AWON, aged 65 ; | 
On the Ist inatent, Grorak W. Fister, need 22 years, 
On the lst instan’, Josepu JENKINe, aged 43 years, | 
On the Siet ultime, Epwarkp WaATKREMAN, 
On the Ist instant, Mrs, MARY, wile of the Rev, 11. M. | 
W hitesides, 
On the Sist ultime, Witttam McLAvt@nLin, ared Zi | 
Ou the lst instant, Repreca, wife of John Alibright, | 
| aged 69 years, 
On the Ist instant, RACHAEL Forper, aged 63 years, 
On the Ist iastant, at Germantown, JouN ZENNER, aged | 
T years, 


On the Xt instant, Lypra Moore, aged 77 years. 








MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTE 

circulate RAPID SELLING, Vaiuabie 

mily Works, which attract by their low prices, sauna 

contents and Superbly Celered Plate oe fuil 

| guiacs As it you live Bast, to HENRY 4 iOWE, at j 

New York, if you live West, ame, 
imeinpati. 





LOON, INN-KEEPER 
| TS SAhters gene e-teer 
ay for $1. C Re ut apples; 
day Excellent Honey; Fluid: loke: 
bam: e; Fe Geena oe edna extra St rong Beer, &o. 
— lat cy OOD, Ans Arbor, Michigan, | 


OCERS, and 
Fil Fvactesst Re- 
¢ ar in three | 





| Sov bas 


1 Ku 


( Marriage notices must always be accompanied by | 





| ment int 


ure Wine, van 
| wagering Aitiolee Gs the lowest prices, 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 


Double columa Advertisemente—One Dollar a |ine for 


every insertion. 
0” Payment is required in advance, 








BANK NOTE LIST. 


Correctep ror tue Saturpar Evestye Post, | 


By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
Neo. 2 Seuwth Third Street. 
due | ena August 8, 1857. 


ma. 
> Soiv a 
10 dis 


of Kan 

0] Gerore A tds 
North i Cacches. 
bks dwiidis 


Exgacrivente. 
bas mr hain 
> 4 
Newoastle Bd.s 
New Jersey. 
Seivent bas he + 
Merch be Bred 
Wheat G.ower's be 
Newton 
Commercial Bk, 
Perth Ambwy. 
Delaware. 
Solvent bas 
Under 5's 
Maryland. 
Valley bs Haxerstwa a 
So.vent bee partoide 
Fr & Meo bk Kea’ co 1 dis 
District eiC eee > 
bicchn: we bE 


clef motes 
Lancaster bk 
ref vy bk 


putes 
Geergia. 
Ord bks 
New bis 
® dis : Columbas 


failed 


uw , Dalten no sale 
Seuth Carelina. a 
s i 
Alabema. 
Bk of Mobue 
' Other solv bks 


8} Mississippi. 
: 1 die | All bis 
New York. Leuisiana. 
v bas par to § dis Solv bks 
8d: Ohie. 


Rin Ave s/ 
4 dis | Solw bks 
35 dis | Bk of Cirelevilie 
=o | Cana! bk 
Kentucky. 
pa | Solw bk 
dis | Indiana. 
no sale | New solvent bis 
Siate bk ldis 
dis | Snawnee bk, Attion, no sale 
Bk of EHallowell dis | Gramercy bk, Lafayette 
bE leworth bi oo die | Other bis 5 to 80 die 
Maritime bie Bangor 1i5dis Tilineis. 
C unton bk Soth Cuiae cocaie | Peoples bk, Carmi, 
Exchsnge bk no sale | Rashville bk, Rehville. 
Hancock bk Bdis | Soivent bes 
New Hampshire. Stock Seeurity bk 
Sotv bis Misseeri. 
Lancaster bk 
b.xeter bk 
Vermont. 
Solv bks tds! 
South Royalton br =. sale 
Ceunecticut. 
Solv bes t 
Massachusetts. 
Solv bes 
Rhede Island. 
Solv bes 
Bk Repub Providence Wdis 
Canada. 
Solv bks 
Zimmerman 
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So! dis 
jae bk 
coke rboewer bk 
Far ba O: 
Mer& ‘an +, 
Ex be Buda o 
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Champlain. bk 
in 

pe Maine. 

Soiv bikes 
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1 dis 


40 | 
2. dve 
S) dis 
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is | 
closed  Solv bks 
d | Tennessee. 
| Bk of East Tenn 
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New bks 
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Sto Sdis 
is 
| Solv bk 2dis 
| Arkansas. 
All bks no sale 
Wisconsin. 
Solv bks 
Texas. 
Commercia, & Agricul- 
| tural be (in veator 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE 


li dts 


ho sie 


6 dis 








HAS THE FINEST Loc ATION: THE MOST 
SUPERB BUILDINGS, AND THE BEST PATRe 
NAGE OF ANY SEMINARY IN THE SPATE. 
$32.50 (in advance) pays for Board and Tuition in 
mon E nglish, per term of 14 weeks. Fall term began 
gust 13th, 1897 “or circulars or Roots, apply to 
Rev. JOs. E. KING, A. M., Principal, 
Fort Edward Institute, ee 


ae Een Ss See 
‘SIX LECTURES,’ 
350 pages, 30 engravings, bound, exp'anator 
ment by which he a PON ¢ Hy 9 eras N. 
DISEASES OF i LAR T, mY 
MACH, HOWELS, live i KIDN 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GRAV 
mail, and potage pre-paid, for 40 cx _ 


714 Broadway, New York, 
[7° He has no other office either at Chicazo, Butialo, 
Pitteburg, or elsewhere. Ile is never absent from New 
York, and no physician elswwhere is authorized to use his 
mime. nugid-13t 


WANTED-AGENTS, 
MALE OR FEMALE, 


In erery town and city in the United States and Britis 
Provinces, to engage ina luerative business, Agents now 
moa king from $7 6 tu Roh per month. By enclosing 
stamps tu our ad . ili by return mail send full par 
tieualurs, = S, M. “MY RICK & CO., Lynn, Essex C ounty, 
augld-4t Maszachueetts. 


Au 


It 





> 


of the treat 
ASTHMA, 

IROAT, STO 
bE YS. ood SHIN, 
EL. &e., sent by 








Ohare tits 
viza: BUC 3 

and BU GAR-LOAF ; also, 

viz. MAtoOxoOy. Prue KORY and reac 

Vard 1415 Callowhili Street, om, 221 North iithse 

NATHAN SMITH. 


Reilroed 


ST L BHIGH via of the N. Pa. 
MO AIN 


N'TAIN » Een eck 





2 OOD rea ree. cither LADIES oe 
e GENTLEMEN, in every town and county 
in the United States, to engarve in 0 


which they can make from 31, to 
par iculars, address. eneloetne, 8 stam 
8. A. DEWEY & CU., Pitox 151 Phila., Pa. 


ugls at 
4 oe ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER.—This 
valuable little work on the Horse, comprising the 
Arabian art of Taming the wildest horse or colt, will be 
sent 1 eee part of the United Stu “— tor 235 ¢nts—6 copies 
for #1 ddress, ELDRIDGE, 
hoy }-Steow Cincinnati, Ohio, 


NY PERSON WISHING TO BUY, SELL, OR 


i EXCHANGE A FARM, will save time aud pres 

by Eeiting particulars and enclosing stamp to FARM 

AGENCY, Cincinnati, Ohio. aug 8-4teow 
PREmic M STRAWBERRIES. —Descriptive Ca 
talogue for 1457, comprising all the finest varieties, 
Also, New Catalogues of Roses, and Bulbous, and other 
Fiowering Yiants n ill be sent to applicants, 
it M. R. PRINCE & CO., Fiushing, N.Y. 


enteel business by 
2,00) a year. For 














$1,000 A YEAR!! $1,000 A YEAR?! 


$1,000 A PROFITABLE RAR. 
S100 ANDHONOR LA 
§1, mo ABLE em ploy ent 
1,000 for all tunes, Per- 
$1,000 sons in town of 
$1,000 country, ino search 
Sica of employment as a 
10 source of income, 
1,000 or fill up their lei- 
1,000 sure hours, may 
1,000 he sar of such by en- 
1,000 closing two stamps, 
1,000 to pa wetnge, ie 
5 1,000 retenent JAME 
$1000 » HORNE, Bo 4 
S1une No. 4,451, New 
Terr York Post Othee. 
1,000 The emple ment is 
1,000 fitted to either sex: 
station in life im- 
mate srial, It is an 
article of daily con- 
sumption, and oan 
be manulac tured in 
the agent's dwel- 
ling; secured = by 
copyright; sale aa 
pertaanent as flour, 
Au agent is wanted 
iInevery town inthe 
» Union, 


1,000 A 
1,000 A 
1,00 A YR 
1,o00 4 
7 
1,000 / 
1,000 
1000 
1 000 J 
Lowe - 
1,000 | 
$1 noo | 
IRL 
1,000 . 
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ae Seca og ee ee 


fee 
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1,000 
lan 
IB 
1,000 
1,00 
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eY LOOK AT 


4 QUAKER 
No 


TITIES! 2 “Ga 
city 


South 


A 
ae 
E 
N 
T THIKD STREET. T 
S PUBLISHING HOUSE.,S 


CATALoatrs sent with instructions to Agents, that will 
enable them to make from $0 to €100 per month, 
Address D, RULISON, 23 8, Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


july4-eowtl 
WANTED, A YOUNG MAN. 


TO THOSE WANTING EMPLOYMENT, we 
offer inducements which will enabe them to to make 830 
to S100 per month, by selling our Publications, We have 
many Agents whe do much better, One Agent is wanted 
mcevery County of the United States and Canada, 

For full partioulars, address the o'd established 


Book Agents and Pedlers Head-Quarters, 
LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 


No, 224 N. Segond St., Philada, 


A Ce, 

° a 

= s 
WANTED 


ay - 


= v Lie 


0 


23 


Se al 








jeadt-eow lot 


WM. D. ROGERS. 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 
Corner of Sixth and Master Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| Carriages of every description built to 
comlining Surability, style and elegance 





for ale. 


fu sepis-ly 





= WALL PAPER WAREHOUSE. 


BURTON & LANING, 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS, 


124 ARCH STREET, 24 Deer Above 6th, Phila. 


Where y be found the largest and handsomest assert 
city. 

Purchasers from the country wil! find it to the:r ad 
to call at our i— where they will be suited wit) 


sepe- BURTON & LANING. 


ito tds i 


P< Lanesavie bo sale | 


uncertain | 


8dis | 


| 
2 dis 


novea-tf 
ae] 


BRO sale | 


} 
| 
j 
| 
| 


| ime 





| Jersey City, New Jersey, 


CLIMATOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AND OF TRE 
| 


TEMPERATE LATITUDES 


oF THE 


| NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT, 


Embracing a full compariannof these, with the Climateogy 
| of the Temperate Latitudes of Earope and Awa: with 
Isothermal and Rain Charts, Inclading a Summary of Me- 
teorologieal Observations in the United States, condensed 
from recent Scientific and Official Publications, By Leen 
Blodget. author of severan Reports on American Clicante- 
icy. One Vo 58 Pages), Imperial Sve. Price 9S 
= receiptof which, the work will be seut by nil, rre- 
past. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


ans® 3 PUBLISHERS, Philadetphia 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


MPLOYMENT FOR TH Tin 
4 ro READ THIS! RES Was Exim 
veements for 157, 

All persons in want of employment will at ones receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre 
paid, by forwarding us their address, Potrcular atten! sm 
is requested to the liberal offers we make te all 
eAzing 10 the sale of our LARGE TYPE Uante 

+ with about ONE 


ume 





Pic TORTAL FAMILY BIBLE 
THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 

tin reece pt ofthe estabhene: d price. Six Do lars, the Pie 
torial Faouly Brble, with a well bound Subscription Book, 
will be carefully te hed. and forwarded Por eXprese, at oar 
risk and eX pense, to any central town or village in the V ar- 
ting those of Californm, Oregon aad 


» sold only by canvassers, sad wel! kuew: 
t Please open a correspondence with 

tuke ple tomer e in forwarding te year ad 

ral ¢ ireu ar nt Boake, termes, and full infer 


ee ROBERT ‘SEARS. Publisher. 
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DR. W. S. MelILHENNEY, 
DENTIST, 
Successor to Dr. J. E. McILIIENNEY, 
We ould je inform his friends that he has removed to No, 9@8 


T Street, first door above Ninth, sonth ada, 
jel>ef 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 


MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS, 
ARCH STREET, WEST OF 15th, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





jer? ms 


W. JACOBS, 


s. 

25 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
has on hand a large assortr en. of Coaches 
and Carriages, of the latest Lomion and 
Porisian design, also a variety of Light 
Carriages, of mex fetos-ere 


niera st vies, 


GENTS w ANTED, in the poet iv 
perma: ent, aod luerative busin 
ticulars send stamp to ** AGENCY, 


jel 3 ist 
QAVING Fe Je. 4 sf the NATIONAL SAFETY 
) COMPANY NUT Street, South-West cornet 
or THIRD, PRILADEL HIA. has’ pearly ONE MIL- 
LION AND A HALF OF DOLLARS ail in first ol 
Seourities. Interest Five Per Cent. Openevery day. 
ou Monday sud Thursday evenings til! 9o’o'cek =m ah4 a8 


$100 


Ser iui stamp to AGH. “CY; 
| OOK AGE NTS w ANTE D, in every county of the 
United State Liberal inducements will be otered te 


active, intel igent men. 
J... GIRON Publisher. 


Addres 
mugl-4t No. 409 Chestnut S:., Philadel iphia. 





pita ag or = 
TARMONY, R. i" 








WILL BE GIVEN TO THE PERSON 
acoomplishing mest, besides 83 @ day prede. 
" HARMONY,R.I, jy2-48 





\ TANTED, AGENTS TO SELI STEEL PL. ATR 
b mkt AV INGS, mo Inding the beautifully iinstra 
ed of the LORD'S PRAYER and TEN 
COMMESNDALEN TS.” An active pers ms witd s simi 
capital, can make $50 to g6O per month. ‘or partreulars 

ailireen —s D>. il Mt LFORD, 
No. 167 Br vadway, N.Y 
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THE 


WM. J. MARSDEN 
WATCH. 


The subscribers’ sole agents in 
the U nited States for this celebrated make of Watch, would 
recommend it to persons Wishing & time-piece On W 
they can rmplicetly re ly to keep correct time, 
It is finished with ten leaf piniens, cenuiwe ruby ey 
and chronometer balence, carefully > i to counte 
the variations caused ty "heat and cold, and is unequal 
for time- kee pin qualities by any fine English aes 
ever limported into this countr 
, FARR & THOMPSON, 
Importers of Wate hea, &e. -% 
120 Chestnut st., below Fourth, Pousada, 
For sale also by WILSON ‘McGRE W &BON, 
Watchmakers, Cincinnati, Obie, 
N. B.—The above Watches can be sent am by mail ev 
express te any part of the Union, janl?-eowly 


R. DOLLARD, 
+ 177 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated Gossamer Veutiinting YT ls ig pm | 
Elastic Band Toupaces. Instructions to enable ladie 
gentiemen to measure their own heads with acouracy. - 
For Wiss, Inches, Toupees and Sealps, Inches, 
No.1. The round of the head. | No. 1. From fore ok 
2. From forehead over a aoe 3 
the head toneck. 2. Over forehead as far 
3. From ear to ear over as required. 
3. Over the crowa of 


the top. ve 
e head, 


4. From ear to ear round 
the foreh 
He has always reads for sale as epiendia stock of Genta’ 
W igs, ‘Toupees, Ladies" Wi igs, half W ie, Frizots, Braids, 
Curls, &c., beautifully manufactured, and as c 
establishment inthe Union. Letters from any 
world wil receive attention, octll-eowly 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 
THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 


STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Europe. It is wore 
by 1,200 persons, with most astoms 
success, In competition with thirty other 
stitutes of the best Frenoh, Kngish 

man manufacture, it received the award « 
Great Medai at the World's Brhibition 
London, at the best artificial limb known, 

this county? it has eet y times exhitat 

NY competit ion wit el ot bee at ah Sock 

airs in the principal cities, 

instance, received the ition and a hehe or @ 
| Arst premium, And as a Sf'eq. int aah 
the iy the Bape. Bre of a a ag yd 


sree) = rt emium’ sam Fy 
a ven was award the im- 
venter ob the New {or Fork Cry Palace, 
Pamphiets, giving full information, sent gra- 
tis to every eras v 
RANK PALME 


376 Chateut! Street, Philadelp 
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EAFNESS CURED HOWEVER CAUSED, the 
tiekin of a watoh oan haters olinquirs 
ea and N. : 


Dis to ~ BOAR bwal 
ton, a 4.. to, Remed perratus sent by 4 ts 
TESTIMON Y. 


To those affiioted with Deafness [I would state that } 
have been deaf sinee IT was one year old, and could never 
hear ordinary conversation, Biughteen montha ainee, I wae 


induced to eall on De, Boardman, and from ihe ret o 
tion Was ao much benehtted that T purchased his remed - 


anil Apparatus, and have used them thorunemte, and at 


time I am happy to eay "i ON AY a ONE re, 


Cc Chil mark, Mase., May ne it al 


MOTHERS! MOTHERS?! ‘MOTHERS T 


Thirty Years’ Experience | ef an Old Nurse, 
MOTHER, JE, MMe. 


er one i 1, ve sive 
rads 
matter, = Mil. 
No" SUWeEY who hae 
asa Phsae 
‘els and cure the DYSEN- 


Wes SAY TO EVER 
WINSLOW'S SOO 
children teething. You may 
J yours! ves, avd health, rest 
There is no metaye nt 

CAN NOW Thy lit is t 
and experienced h ‘hah 
spent more than T 

cian and gitian TH EN 

It is sure tor — 

TERY and DIAR CRHUA 


ae Year tare 
y w fro 

CO Pr Nnabect Tir. Ue re the SOOTHING S 

oy “ ALL CASES, and P POS 

Be eT A OLUPELY SU Ke vo sive l 

Ret fi Ee eae ye ear in the _ 

ons « ttle e ro e 
States. te ie an old and well tried remed Lm 


PRICE ONLY 23 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


eei one genuine unless the fao-simile of CURTIS & 
KINS, New York, is on the outade wrapper, 


(LJ Sold by Druggists throughout the world, my23-138 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


W hose sands of \ife have neneiy run out, d 
while | in the baat eat [ndice, 90 0 re for rs ONSU 
TION, ASTH GH. Ss Gove 
COLDS, and Oeera DHBIL 
was discovered by hun woe his only ohil 
was xiven up to die, He had heard much o! the 
restorative and healing cuales of prepara 
the East India Hemp as the thoaght ee urred t to him t 
he might make a remedy for his ch He s'udied 
succeeded in realizing bie wishes. His child was as pared, 
ws now alive well. He has siunor administer vr 
derfal remedy to thousands of ealarere ia in all parts « 
world. 2 has nove failed in 
healthy an 
ble, he will ia such vo bis afl 
queet it, this recipe, with full 
making it up, and suc ily veing =, 
app icant to inclose him one shill 
rned as postage on the nee, 
appired tothe payment of this ad 
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MORTH CAROLINA WITNESSES. 


Wt mast be confessed they sometimes meet 
with rere specimens of humaa nature: in some 
«at Ghe courts of North Carolina. Almost 
q@verybody remembers the oclebrated « Cousin 
‘Sally Dillard” case—and hero is one recently 
wapercted in the Asheville Spectator—not far 
Gehiad it. 

The writer gives it under tho head of 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 

Action for work and labor done in cutting 
@tch on defendant’s land. Pica: Payment 
exrf ect off in bacon and corm meal. 

Pteintiff’s son on the stand—recollects the 
@tchiag perfectly, but seems to forget all about 
thee bacon. 

«© You say your daddy did all this ditching ? 
@o you know what he got in pay for it?’’ in- 
qeiret Col. C for defendant. 

« He never got nothing, as ever I heard on, 
Tiet’s what he never got,’”’ answered the wit- 
meet. 

«Dida’t your daddy get corn and bacon 
rem defendant in pay for that ditching ?” 

««Newer heard of his gettin’ no corn or ba- 
om Aid 

«What did your daddy and his family live 
am taet eummer ?”’ 

<< Vittles, mostly.’’ 

« What sort of victuals ?’’ 

« Well, meat and bread, and some 
‘@ey.’’ 

«« Where did he get that meat and bread ?”’ 

<«Well, fust from one and fust from the 
tier .”’ 

Didn't he get some of it from defendant ?”’ 

*«He mought.”’ 

«<f know he mought, but did he? that’s the 
quzestion.”’ 

* Well, he mought, and then agin you know 
f2e moughn’t.’’ 

(With considerable excitemeat and in toncs 
af Chander.) ‘ Answer the question, sir, and 
tm? amore of this trifling with your oath. Did 
gecr deddy, or did he not, get corn and bacon 
rem the defendant for ditching ?’’ 
| €¢ Well, now he mought; it don’t occur ad- 
@actiy, you know.” 

Were his honor interferes, and with a stern, 
<mgudicial frown, addresses the witness thus : 

« Witness, you must answer the question, or 
‘Ghe court will be compelled to deal with you. 
ant you say yes orno?”’ 

« { ceckins.” 

« Well, then, answer, yes or no. Did or did 
cust your daddy get corn and bacon from the 
@iefeotant at the time referred to?” inquired 
the court. 

Cow fully aroused and conscious of his 
Manger.) “Well, Judge, I can’t adzactly re- 
member, you know, seein’ as how it’s all dun, 
Gi gone and eat up; but,” (planting himself 
‘Gemly ac one determined to out with it,) «to 
‘Ge best of my reckeriection, if my memory 

—@erees me right, he mought, and then agin he 
‘moxgtta’t.’’ 

The plaintiff saved his bacon. 
‘ cocdiagty. 

Mies. Partinaton’s Last.—* People may 
‘@ag as much as they please about the excel- 
' Beace of the schools,” said Mrs. Partington, 

wey terribly, “but for my part, I think they 
axe ao better than they ought to be. Why, do 
yea know,” continued she, in a big whisper, 
<< @eat [saac’s teacher has actually been giving 
Chfer destruction in vulgar fractions.”’ She took 
of ec epectacies and rubbed the glasses, in her 
—ezcitement putting them on bottom sido up. 
Mee charge, we admitted, was a just one. 
«Y¥es,’’ continued she, brightening up for a 
“pew charge, like a slate bencath the action of a 
wet sponge, ‘yes, and see what other things 
tiey learn, about moods, and pretences, and all 
@erts of nonsenses. Gracious knows we learn 
amaods enough without going to school, and as 
fac peetences we find enough of them outside. 
There are too many pretenders in the schools 
ami out of ’em, without trying to make any 
mere.”’ She was provoked because Ike didn’t 
@x the medal for his splendid composition on 
“ie «« American Eagle,’”’ which, by the way we 
faave a0t published yet.— Boston Gazette. 





whis- 


Verdict ac- 








PasntonaBLe CALL AND THE IpEAs Excuay- 
<zean .—‘ How do you do, my dear ?”’ 

« @utty well, thank you.” 

‘Chey kiss. 

-« Tow have you been this age ?”’ 

~« Patty well. How have you been ?”’ 

~¢ Very well, thank you.” 

-«« Pleasant to-day.” 

“<Yea—very bright; 
gpesteniay.”’ 

«« Are all your people well ?”’ 

<« Quite well, thank you. How are yours ?”’ 

<« Very weil, I’m obliged to you.” 

-<* Slave you seen Mary B——— lately ?”’ 

«* No; but I’ve seen C ” 

«<< You don't say so! 

«« Very well, I believe.” 

« Mest you go?”’ 

<< Yes, indeed ; I have sevon calls to make.” 

<‘ De call again soon.’’ 

«* Thank you; but you don’t call on me once 
im an age.”’ 

“(Q&, you should not say so. 


but we had a shower 


Is she well ?”’ 
(Rising. } 


I’m sure I’m 








WAS. 


IN 


CABBY.—“ Let yer out? That's a good un! Not afore yer pays for breaking my springs: 
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Agricultural. 


S) MALL FEET IN HORSES. 


BY HARRY § HIEOVER. 








I am not surprised at any one being struck 
aghast at the bare mention of small feet as re- 
gards the horse; for with them is associated 
the idea of contracted heels, with the frequent 
accompaniments to such feet—corns, thrushes, 
chronic lameness, internal inflammation, navi- 
cular disease, and a long category of ills that 
feet are heirs to. 

But here let me observe that persons are apt 
to be too apprehensive of mere small feet, for 
let me remark they may be very sound ones, 
nor at all indicative of, or the result of, any of 
the diseases I have mentioned, or of others 
equally to be dreaded. The mule and the ass 
have both peculiarly-formed feet. A horse 
being mule-footed conveys at once the idea of 
what his feet are like, nor to those conversant 
with such matters does it convey any idea caus- 
ing a decided rejection. The Arab has usually 
mule-like feet; yet I should be inclined to say 
the Arabs were particularly sound as to feet. I 
am the more emboldened to state such an 
opinion from the following circumstances. 


Some years ago a friend of mine wrote to me 
requesting me to purchase a couple of race- 
horses torunin India. His letter ran thus: 
«¢ You know as well as I can tell you the kind 
of horses to run with success chiefly against 
Arabs or horses bred here, where they run 
what your English racing ideas consider long 
distances, and that at high weight. ANI tie 
you to is, they must have feet of cast iron to 
stand the ground we have to train on.” 

This, coming from a man accustomed to keep 
racchorses in England, I think, proves far more 
than any opinion of mine that Eastern horses, 
though owning small fect, must usually have 
sound ones; for I never heard that foot-lame- 
ness was prevalent with them. 


Persons not judges of the matter may, per- 
haps, act judiciously in rejecting at once a 
horse with tendency to small feet; that is, if 
they intend to purchase on the somewhat pre- 
carious test of their own opinion and judgment. 
But the difference is so great between a small 
foot and a contracted one that I should con- 
sider a mere glance at either sufficient to satisfy 
the opinion of any man possessing any know- 
ledge of the matter. Size has, ina general way, 
little to do with contracted feet; a horse may 
have a foot as big as a dinner-plate, and still 
have what we call a contracted foot; whereas, 
to further make use of the dinner-service 
figuratively, he may have a foot as small as a 
butter-boat (that is, supposing it to be the old- 
fashioned one of an oblong square,) and have 
no tendency to a contracted foot—in such 
case he would be mule-footed, but with the 
heels showing open and wide. It is but rarely 
we find a horse with his foot contracted alto- 
gether, for in such case some internal-chronic 
disease must have long existed that would 
have rendered the animal more or less lame. 
But contracted heels are a disease of daily oc- 
currence, and these a horse may have though 
his foot may be large to unsightliness. Per- 
sons are apt to imagine that the lameness inci- 
dent to contracted feet arises from the wall of 
the foot pressing upon the sensible portion in- 
side it. This eventually may possibly be the 
case; but, supposing it to be so, it is the inter- 
nal parts of the foot withering from some dis- 
ease that causes the crust of the heels to follow. 
Let the internal foot retain all its juices, vitality, 
and consequent size, to support the heels and 
keep them expanded, the heels would of 
themselves have no tendency to contract. It 








wary good.”’ 
« Good-bye.” 





Avorurr Just Like Hrw.—Sydncy Smith | 
ssid to a solemn Scotchman, speaking of an. | 
«@@ec <<serious’? Scotchman, whom he had | 
Mt « {ttle time before at a London dinner- 
pasty . 

“Why, sir, your friend seems incapable of | 
agypce dating humor; I doubt whether ke would | 

‘Saku a joke if you were to shoot it at him out of | 
@ cazacr !’’ 
«< Why, sir,’’ replied the other, « how could 
- me shoot a joke out of acannon? I never saw 
wach a thing in all my life, as a joke being shot 
‘ Seaas 6 cannon!” 


} 
} 
| 
| 





A Gesivs ror Qvestioninc.—Onc night, 
smeare years ago, our door-bell rang violently 
weveral times in succession, and on going to it, 
we Geand a green Irish girl, who put to us the 
SsLewing question : 

<*Duc mee sistur live here ?”’ 

<« What is your sister’s name ?”’ asked we. 
< Ca-athrine,”’ said she. 

We said .no, and shut the door. 


te balf-an-hour she came again, in like man- 
waec, aad asked: 
 Kood ye tell me ware she lives ?”’ 


‘not, or at least should not, 


is not, therefore, the heels that are the offend- 
ing party, but the internal part of the unfortu- 
nate one. 

Persons on seeing a horse with a narrow 
foot, whether contracted or not, are apt to set 


| it down invariably as arising from the effects of 


bad shocing. That it in very many cases arises 
from improper treatment of the feet is quite 
certain; but it is not the actual shoe we mus 
blame fer ill consequences, but the improper 
paring the foot in wrong places that produces 
the mischief when any arises. The shoe has 
little to do with the matter, that is, with nar- 
row heels; for, be it remembered, the nails do 
come fer back 
enough to confine the heels. It may be said: 
‘** But the nails confine the sides of the foot.’’ 
This I admit they do; but a horse’s foot is not 
made of strong wood like a box, so that, if the 
sides are nailed tight, the extreme ends are 
equally confined; but, if that box was made of 
wood thin enough to be yielding, though you 
nailed the sides a certain way as firmly as you 
wish, the ends would be capable of expansion 
to a certain point. So I conceive it to be with 
the toot of the horse. The wall or crust is, to 


, # certain degree, of a yielding substance, so 


| that, althongh we may confine the toe an Quides 
| by nailing, the heel has room enoug'.+°» ex- 

pand if it has a tendency to do so, or, at all 
. | events, to retain its natural width, while the 
| internal part of the foot is able to support it, 
‘and is not weakened by injudicious use of the 
drawing knife, or, worse still, that of the but- 
tress—a tool now nearly exploded from a}l but 
quite country shoeing-forges, where the prac- 
tice is chiefly among cart-horses. 

Having, I hope, from what I have said, in 
some degree rescued my friends the shoeing 
smiths from the indiscriminate blame thrown on 
them as accessories to every species of contract- 
ed feet, let us see if we cannot find some one or 
something more meriting our accusation. So 
long as men ride horses on made roads proper- 
ly or improperly, cr so long as they ride them 
in other situations, calling on them for exer- 
tion for which we have no reason to suppose 
nature ever intended them, so long will the 
animal be subject to disease unknown to him 
in a state of nature; among these, those inci- 
dental to the feet is one, and I think I may say 
the most prevalent. Internal discases often do 
not lame perceptibly for a long time after their 
incipient existence. Horses will often become, 
to a certain degree, even absolutely lame, 

ut its progress being detected, until it le, 
of, “ératively speaking, too late; in all prob- 
abilfty internal fever in the foot has long ex- 
isted, sapping and drying up its vitality till, in 
figurative comparison, it is like the withered 
kernel of the nut, with this difference : the nut 
is surrounded by a hard shell capable of re- 
taining its original form without support from 
the inside, whereas the foot of the horse is not, 
and consequently follows the gradual diminu- 
tion of the internal fabric. 

Shoes have been made with a tendency to 
(as it were) force open or widen the heels; 
such shoes, if they fulfilled the promises made 
for them (which, with the weight of horse on 
them, I very much doubt) would be proper 
enough as an adjunct; but the use of them 
was beginning ‘‘ at the wrong end of the stick.’”’ 
First endeavor to remove or palliate the cause 
of contraction of the feet, namely, internal 
fever and consequent disease ; endeavor to re- 
store vitality, and get, if possible, the whole- 
some juices of the foot to animate its dried 
and withered state; then, indeed, an expand- 
ing shoe, in addition to our other efforts, may 
be of some use. But it must be clear that, 
supposing we could force the crust and heels 
back to their original formation, unless we 
could so cure the disease as to give the inter- 
nal sensible part of the foot a disposition or 
capability of expanding also, the forcing open 
the heels would incurably lame the horse. 
Various have been the inventions to cure the 
dire disease of contracted feet; various the 
tortures the animal has been put to with the 
same intent—all of which, in a general way, 
have lamentably failed. 


I may have occasion again to touch on this 
complaint, and the modes employed to endea- 
vor to remedy it; and in mentioning so far as 
I have its fatal effects, I have done so to show 
my readers that I am quite aware of the serious 
consequences of contracted feet, so am, per- 
haps, one of the last men to underrate any- 
thing bordering on such malady; and, knowing 
what I do of the disease, though I do not ob- 
ject to a naturally small foot, I have as great a 
horror as man can have of a contracted one.— 
London Field. 





HEAVES IN HORSES CURED. 


A friend informs us that his best horse (which 
by the way, as well as himself, we have long 
known,) was sold to him when but four years 
old, by a professed jockey who intended to 
cheat him. He found, after the purchase was 
made, what he had some fears of before, that 
as soon as he was placed upon dry food, that 
he had unmistakeable symptoms of the heaves 
—a rather unpromising symptom fora horse so 
young. He resolved, however, to cure him if 
possible, and accordingly fed him omly on wet 
hay, and at the same time gave dish-water and 
other greasy slops to drink, which of course he 
would not touch till very thirsty. But he soon 
learned to like this mixture, till he consumed 
all the slops and sour milk from the kitchen, 
and now, at fourteen years of age, he will gulp 
down swill as readily as any pig. The heaves 
very soon disappeared under the treatment ad- 
ministered; but it was nearly three years be- 
fore a radical cure was effected, or until there 
were no returning symptoms when he was fed 
on dry and dusty food. He proved a most 
valuable animal, and since that time for many 
years, accomplished about twice the amount of | 
labor, that common good horses are able to 





perform. 


brother-in-law's, when a neighboring horse-— 
dealer, seeing the animal, demanded the price | 
—our friend unthinkingly answered, «a hun- 





dred and fifty dollars.’’ The brother in-law 


A few years since the owner was visiting at a | 


inquired, aside, with some surprise, ‘ what, do 
you want to sell that horse so low—that man 
will certainly call on you, for he has a mate 

for your horse.”’ «Indeed! why I would not 
part with him for five hundred dollars!”” © Yes, 
he will call on me, without failure, to know the 
character of the horse ; what shall I say tohim, 
and tell the truth ?’’ « Say to him that lama 
brother-in law of yours, on friendly terms, and 
that you would rather not say anything about 
the horse.”” The jockey called as expected— 
the proposed answer was made, and suspecting 


” 


was glad to give up his purchase. 

This cure may have been owing to other 
causes than his peculiar drink, yet the experi- 
ment is one that is worthy of attention, and if 
oily or greasy substances mingled with the 


fact is worthy of testing by trial.—Connétry 
Gentleman. 





UNDERDRAINING. 


To talk of the benefits of draining during a 
dry hot summer may appear to some people as 
inapposite as to congratulate the inmate of an 
iron dwelling-house on his possession of a fire- 
escape. So prevalent is the belief that under- | 
draining is useful solely for the purpose of let- 
ting out water from the soil, that comparative- 


except in a wet season; not that they are igno- 


the name, would wish to conduct rain-water off 
his land by surface-grips, or have recourse to 


terranean springs. We know better than to 
eock merely the drying of our fields; we eager- 
ly catch the fertilizing rain, and filter it through 
our soil, and have even got as far as “eration.” 
It is clear that by sending down the rainfall 
through the soil in quick and unobstructed per- 
colating streams, instead of suffering it to stag- 
nate and saturate, and slowly find an escape by 
evaporation, and by passing away in a barren 


the interstices; and this air contains fertilizing 
gases, and prepares inert mineral ingredients | 
for the use of plants, beside operating mechan- 
ically in improving the texture ofthe soil. Every 
drop of water sinking through a crevice ex- 
pels the used-up or spent air there present, and 


and channels of the earth with large quantities 
of air—just as a small quantity of liquid flow- 


occupying the whole length of the pipe, and is 
followed by another volume equally as large. 


drains create or facilitate, at periods when there 
is no water to penetrate and pass through the 
ground? Why,a soil that has been permeated 
with fissures and crevices by repeated wetting 
and drying, and the agency of currents of water 
and air consequent upon drainage, is actually 
damper in hot, dry, summer weather, than land 
which has not been made thus porous. Under- 
draining land not only dries, warms, and en- 
riches it in wet weather, but also moistens it in 
time of drought. 


earth, produce an upward current of air through 
the soil, just as certainly as the blazing chan- 
delier of a theatre, rarifying the air in the roof, 
causes a current to ascend to it from the build- 
ing below. Each crack or worm-hole im the 
ground acts as a chimney, only that the ascend- 
ing ‘draught’ is occasioned by a fire above in- 
stead of beneath. But air is also drawn up- 
ward in another way; the evaporation of mois- 
ture at the surface, and the absorption of it by 


below by capillary attraction; and air follows 
the successive drops and tricklets of water up 
through the pores and tubes between the par- 
ticles of earth. A sufficient number of clear, 
open under-drains thus provides a free circula- 
tion of air, and this will not only rise through 
the soil immediately above the drains, but will 
spread out on either side, as the upward cur- 
rent is produced at every point of the surface, 
and so draws the air from the drains laterally 
as we)l as vertically. Well, but will not this 
admission of warm summer air into the soil 
tend rather to dry it still further than to mois- 
ten it? No; atmospheric air always contains 
some invisible watery vapor, which will be con- 
densed upon a body colder than the air itself. 
The surface of a tumbler of cold water is cov- 





ered with dampness on a dry, hot day, owing | 


to this condensation. Now, as the soil (except- 


ing just at the surface) is always colder than 


| 
the air on a warm day, the air passing into the 
| drains and up through the soil, gives up its 


| watery vapor to the cooler soil in the same way 
_ that it does to the c old glass. And so impor- 
| tant is this wrial conveyance of moisture to sup- 
ply crops during a drought, that a system of 
i air-drainage, or the laying down of hollow drains | 





this was a proof some secret fault, the jockey | 


drink have any influence on the disease, the | 


ly few practical farmers look for any advantage | 
rant of other uses of drainage beside letting off 


surplus saturating water; no farmer worthy of | 


underdraining simply to tap the soaking sub- | 


surface-outflow, a great number of successive | 
charges of atmoepheric air are introduced into | 


draws in after it another charge of fresh; very | 
small quantities of water thus refilling the cracks 


ing through a pipe, drives out the volume of air | 


But what action can the existence of under- | 


The sun’s rays, heating the surface of the | 


the roots of a growing crop, suck up water from | 





in such a manner as to facilitate the introduc. 
tion of air along their entire course, 
advocated and largely carried into 
practical men. 

Besides this actual subterrancan watering of 


has been 
execution by 


the ground by the agency of warm, humid air, 


of couree there are other advantages found in | 
dry weather from a well-drained The | 
auctiorated condition of the ground for several 
fet in depth, renders it more absorbent and re- 


soil. 


tentive of moisture dropped by dews and ac- | 


juired from the atmosphere. And again—as 
the roote of plants penetrate much deeper and 
spread wider in a deeper-drained, than in an 
imperfectly-drained soil, 
the reach of 


they are, as it were, 
out of 
| greater «xtent obtain a larger amount of mois- 
' ture and nutriment ; 
| good drainage, our crops are in many ways sup- 
| ported and preserved through “dry times,”’ and 
frequent recurrences of “hot Wednesdays.”’ 

L- tthe undrained, shallow-ploughing farmer 
watch with apprehension Ins backward man- 
golds, his scorching peas, aud 
but those 


juaintan 


{3 


of us who have 

with the 
profoundly into the 
may 


obtained a deeper ac- 


soil, and burrowed more 


resources of our planet, 
welco 


it th 


‘a fervid sun without dismay, 


smile complaint of our thirsty neighbors, 


who have neglected to make a cistern of their 


soil and a spring of the 
Lane 


atmosphere.— Mark 
(London) Express 





DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN BY 
ANESTHETIC AGENTS. 


M. Doyre has read a paper before 
ack my of Science ca, the 


agents, 


A‘ 
vermin by anesthetic 
to the 
Paris letter says that extensive 
Algiers 


on ilestruction of 
applied particu- 
A 


experiments 


larly ridding of wheat of insects. 
made 
sults :- 

‘ Experiments have been made at Algiers on 
the most extensive with these objects, 
especially to ascertain their effects on cereals. | 
It was ascertained that two grammes of chloro- | 


were ut with the following re- | 


scale 


form or sulfure of carbon per metrical quintal 
| of wheat were sufficient to destroy in five days 
time all insects in wheat; with five 
of sulfare of carbon per metrical quintal, the 
destruction takes place in twenty four hours. 
The action of chloroform is slower in conse- 
quence of the density of its vapor, which im- 
| pels it downwards and keeps it in the lower 
| portion of the wheat. The action of sulfure 
| of carbon or chloroform may be made so 
| prompt as to be instantaneous, if larger propor- 
tions be employed. The mass of grain operated 
| on, so fur from being a difliculty, rather simpli- 
| fies the operation. Experiments were made on 
11,600 hectolitres of barley at once ; 100 pounds 
| of the sulfure of carbon were used, which re- 
| quired twenty minutes to introduce into the 
| mass. These operations may be made success- 
| fully even when the heap of grain is simply 
covered with a water-proof cloth, which is 
| closed with clay near the ground on every side. 
The anesthetic agents do not merely kill the 
insects, but they destroy the larvw and the 
germs in the eggs, while the grain operated on 
retains all its germinating properties. The 
fetid odor of the sulfure of carbon is soon dis. 
| sipated; and after they have been exposed two 
or three days to the air, and moved occasionally 
with a shovel, no trace of it remains. These 
grains, so treated, when ground and made into 
bread, cannot be distinguished from grain 
which has not been exposed to the influence o 
anesthetic agents. Animals ate the barley, 
while it was still fetid, with such an appetite 
| and avidity as to indicate that the odor and the 
| savor it retained were far from being disagree- 
able tothem. M. Doyre states that the sulfure 
| of carbon possesses no physiological action 
| which survives its anesthetic influence; it is an 
|energetic anesthetic, without any consecu- 
‘tive toxical effect. He believes, too, that the 
' sulfure of carbon prevents grain from heating 
itself and fermenting in granarics. Of this 
point he promises to make further experi- 
| ments.”’ 


grammes 








Swine.—Last winterI made some inquiries con, 
| cerning sow that had lost the use of her legs sud. 
denly on being turned out on the ground, after 
having been kept in the pen for some time. This 
spring I have had two more affected in the 
same way, and others in the neighborhood are 
similarly affected. I have heard much said 
| about the stoppage of the holes in the legs of 

hogs; having never read anything about it in 
works written on the hog, I thought probably 
it was not so necessary that these should be 
kept open as some supposed; butI now feel 
satisfied that the stoppages of these holes was 
the cause of my hogs becoming helpless, and 
| that it is necessary to the health of the hog 
| that these should be kept open and discharg- 
| ing. 

On examining the fore-legs of a hog, several 
small holes may be seen on the inside of the 
hinder part of the knee: from these, in a heal. 
thy hog, exudes a moisture; whenever these 
are found to be closed and dry, the hog will | 
not be in a healthy, thrifty state. I find it a/| 
good thing to take strong soapsuds and a corn- 
cob and rub the legs well. If any one can tell 


drought, and from their | 


so that in consequence of 
| 


dried-up wheat; | 


and | 


, 


the T’aris | 


iMyt 


| My6 





me the cause of the stoppage of this discharge, 
and a better remedy, I shall feel obliged.—Ceor. 


Country Gentleman. 





Syakes AND Pearowts.—The peafowl is the 
natural enemy not only of the adder, but of | 
every kind of snake. A friend assures us, that | 
some years ago he witnessed the following cu- 





rious scene in Gloucestershire, England. His 
attention was attracted one morning by the loud | 
call of a peacock, which was followed by the | 
immediate flight of its congeners to the spot | 
whence it proceeded. Upon arriving there 
himself, the birds were encircling an adder, 

and each striking it on the head in turns. The) 
' reptile was coiled up, and apparently had just | 
died. The blows had all been given close to | 
the little orifice in the neck (the ear,) which | 


was very much lacerated —Noles and Queries. | 
| 


AcrRiccLtvrRAL Svuicipes—Was it an ordi- 
nary event in the days of Elizabeth for farmers | 
who had hoarded corn, to hang themselves be- | 
cause the season in which they had expected | 
to realize their profits, was one of plentiful 
One would think so from the copious | 


| 





crops? 


allusions to the practice in works of fiction of | 


the time :— 
‘‘ Here's a farmer that banged himself on the expec- 
tation of plenty.’’"— Macbeth, Act II. Sc. 3. 


‘And hang’d himself when corn grows cheap 
j again ''—Hall’s Satires, Book tv. Satire 6. 


| The Riddler. 


= . . —— 
—————— 
| 





ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVBNING POST 

I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 1, 
My? 
My 3 
|My 4, 


25, 13, 3, is a personal pronoun 
™, 6, T, 17, le the seat of life. 
6, 22, is the orga 
®, 11, 3, 24, 5,4 
Rie 

, 25.15 

y6,1,19 

ocrane 
My 7, 15, 10 
My * 


1 of hearing 
21, 25, Isa means of commu- 
af oon 
13, 3. is a tiverin Farope 
» 13, 17, 15, 16, is one of the five great 


rin Egypt 
is an exiled Mex'caa 


if) 17, 1 1. 6 
ruler 
My 8, 21,4 
My 10, 15, 21 
My 11, 3, 10, 4, 
tinet sound 
My 12, 15. 5, isan Invisible elastic 
My 13. 9, 7, 13, 15, 3 
My 14, 6, 19, 19,3. 5 
| degree 
My 15, 1, 6, 19, 15, 12 
paint 
My 15, 3,6 
My 17,2), 19 
My 1s, 4 
My 19, 3 
My 2, 19, 3, 4, 
My 21,5, 12. 15, 1 
My 2 
rica 
My 23, 7. 13. 18 
My 24, 20. 1, 23, 19, ts 
My 25, 9, 5, 24 


My whole, wher 


15, 13, 8, 14 


5, 15.8 


* 4 preposition 
is a river in Asia 


representing a dis. 


is, 5, is a symbol 
fluid. 
is a female name 


is an adjective inthe comparative 


13, 5. are noted for thelr skill ia 
ng and sculpture 
Ss 12. 2, wasa Roman General 

10, was an expert archer 

21, 1), 3, is called the king of birds 

Is, was an American General 

6, 13, 17, ts the largest of animals. 
3. Is ralsed by the farmer 


}, 7, is a noted river in North Ame- 


a Brit 
part of a flower 


was ish (lueen 

istcal instrument 

be of great im- 
‘idl and the sew world 


sath 
yin pleted will 

ret 4 
} 6an 


H.R. FOX, 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING Poser. 
Iam composed of 13 
7 4.9 
My 6, 12 
My 6. 5, 1 
My 6,4, 11.6 

My 6.1 
My 5 


letters 

> of Jupiter. 

of the harpies 
10, was the god of music 


was the wif 


5.5. 2, was one 


is a lady's name 

xl of the winds 
yod of shepherds 

nd of Chinese wood. 


,2 7, 13, was a ge 
6. 11, was the 
S.2. 12, Isa ki 
My 13. 3, 12, 12, 5. is an animal 
My 6, 5, 5, 5, 12, isa kind of fruit 

And my whole was a highly distinguished naval 
commander Cc. A. G. 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
I am composed of 33 letters. ¢ 
My 25, 22, 20, 5, 33, is a dignitary In cathedrals. 
My 15, 31, 25, 26, 15, Is a small ship with one deck. 
My 15, 16, 11, 11, 29, 19, 15, a hard drinker. 
My 29, 30, 7,5, 9, 10, is a farmer's tool. 
My 14, 22, 12, 27, 21, 32, 94, 17, isa knight. 
My ®, 19, 21, 34, is an animal. 
My 4, 5, 3, 23, is an herb. 
My 1, 2, 17. 15, 13, 6, is a bird 
My whole {s an event which took place during the 
war of 1312 BERNARDO. 





CHARADE,. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY K;ESIDG POST, 


My first, a household implement, 
A useful thing withal, 

Transposed affords amusement 
To boys both large and smail. 


Of my next a prefix you can make, 
A deity of my third ; 

Transposed, my third is pleasant to take, 
Especially when you're tired. 


Should you be egotistical, 

You would surely use my next: 
If not, 1 am sophistical, 

And wandering from my text. 


My fifth a preposition is, 
My fourth and fifth a play; 
My whole a jolly fellow is, 


W hen in a drunken way. CINROS. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Of five letters I’m composed— 
*Tis true, to say the least, 
That | am used by great and small, 
The king, the slave, the priest. 


Erase a letter, then you’ll have 
An agent flerce and strong ; 
Of great use to the world it is— 
This you can guess ere long. 


F.rase another, then you'll have 
A thing that’s done by all; 

In city great or country wide, 
[n cot or palace hall. 


If I would tell you any more 

*Twould easily be guessed ; 

So now you may, with what you have, 

Just try to find the rest. 
Pequea, Pa. 


“, 


ALPHA 





CHARADE,. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. ~ 
My first is a command to desist. 
My second |s the common term of our species. 

My whole is a distinguished American. 
Charleston, II. T. E. WOOD. 





ANAGRAMS 
ON CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING POST. 

When Evan? 

Work Ney! 

W.W. sick? 

Ana Bly 

Heel wing 

Ned Pic, rove! 


Go we soe? 
Can Esther M? 
Sob not. 

T. P. Landor.,. 
Tyro. 

Tre, do it. 


run Ben! 





MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING P 


There are two poles, set up perpendicular on 
ground, 51 feet apart, tLe first of which is 45 feet | 


| and the other only 40; their tops are connected 


string 101 feet in length, tied with the two ends tolthid 
poles, one end to each pole, and hanging down to th 
ground inthe middle; now, when I take this 
and carry it towards the first mentioned or longer 
as near as I can to pin it yet down fast to the » 
what will be the difference in the two ends of the rope | 
from this pinaing down place? Th 
DANIEL DIEFENBACE. | 
Crotzersville, Snyder Co., Pa. 
f 
CONUNDROUMS. \ 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


(J~ What ts the difference between a certain ¢ 
Europe and the heroesof the Kevolution? Ans. 
is Warsaw, and the others sa. war. 

U7” Why is the letter R of great importance te mall, 
kind generally’ Ans —Because without it all 7% 
friends would be flends. 

{7 What English poet would have madea jg 
| Catholic? Ans.—A. Pope. 

ij” What word is there in the English 
five letters, that if you take two away, ten wil? 
Ans.—Often. GAHMEW 4 
#™ 

ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

PHILOSOPHICAL ENIGMA.—Morse’s 
Telegraph. MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA 
Praise is no Recommendation. MISCELLANEOU 
ENIGMA.—General Israel Putnam. CHARADE 
Caprice (cap-rice.) CHARADE —Cabin (cab-i 
ANAGRAMS —Annotta, Dembee, Tagus, uy 
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Anam, Flamboreugh Head. ARITHM 
QUESTION —$100 yearly. 





o>” Franklin, that prodigy of vari 
not of the highest, intellectual and 
dowments, has been tersely described 
cent writer, in a single line, as 
“A man of genius raled by 
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GAHMEW. , 5 
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